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The Fly and some Suggestions with reference 
to Watching It. 

Theseason that has just passed, has been one of ex- 
treme alarm to the farmers of Michigan. A much 
d:eaded pest was among their most valuable crop,and 
day by day they saw the produce of their fields, which 
they had cultivated with much care antl at great ex- 
pense, dwindle and wither up before their eyes, with- 
out being able to apply any remedy or to prevent the 
mischief, which came upon them, quietly, but on that 
account, the more to be dreaded. Now, with such an 
enemy in our midst, might it not be considered wise 
by farmers to turn their attention to the nature, hab- 
its and mode of reproduction of this fly, with the de- 
sign of not only combatting it, but also of rendering 
their fields offensive to it. We are inclined to think 
that if one half the industry, observation and care were 
expended on the fly, that has been given to the chess 
question, we should have a series of observations, 


‘}which might lead to many beneficial results. 


It is generally known that the fly which does so 
much damage to the wheat fields, has two seasons of 


5! activity, one in the full, and one in the spring. It will 
vz |be recollected by all that the complaints of many far- 
233 : 

.|mers, who had sown their wheat asearly as usual, were 


both loud and universal, that their crop was destroyed 
last, fall by the fly. 

Where this fly came from, or what. were its distin- 
guishing characteristics, no man thought of saying a 
word about in all the letters we reeeived upon the 
subject ; nor was the question broached, as to the rea- 
son of its prevalence this year and its non appearance 
the year before. Yet there are points which it might 
be well to elucidate. Has this fly a periodical tim ». 


‘ | ‘ike the seventeen year locust, or does its appearance 


in great numbers one year, give birth to so many of its 
enemies the next, that it takes some years to recover 
its predominance in the scale of existence ? In relation 
to this enemy of the wheat crop we want facts, which 
can only be obtained by observation, and by way of 
putting our friends on the watch we will give them a 





few hints as to how others have studied the nature of 
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' thisinsect. Itis the general observation that, last fall, 
all the wheat which was sown early, and had grown 
freely during the dry season, suffered severely from 
the attacks of the fly. Now it is ascertained beyond 
any question that the Hessian or wheat fly (Cecidom- 
ya destructor) passes through two generations in the 
course of the year, and that one of these geuerations 
has its birth and comes to maturity in the fall, the 
other in the spring. From what is already known it 
is evident that the several transformations are affected 
as to time, by the weather, which may either retard or 
hasten the development of the insect. In 1€40, Mr. 
Tilghman, of Maryland, having watched the insect 
} with great care, gave the following description of the 

process of laying the eggs by the fly, which presents 
' to the reader a more distinct view of the process than 
, apy that we have ever before seen. He says: 
“By the second week of October, the first sown 
wheat being well up, and having geuverally put forth 
; its second and third blades, I resorted to my field to 
}| endeavor to satisfy myself by ocular demonstration, 
' if L could do so, whether the fly did deposit the egg 
: on the blades of the growing plant. Selecting what 
| I deemed to be a favorable spot to make my observa- 
tion, I placed myself in position, by reclining in a far- 
row between two wheat lands. It was a fine, warm, 
| calm forenoon ; and I had been on the watch but 
_ minute or two, before I discovered a number of small 
| black flies, alighting and settling on the wheat plants 
‘around me ; and so strong seemed to be their predi- 
‘lection for the wheat, that 1 did not observe a single 
‘fly to settle on any grass, or anything within my view, 
‘but the wheat. I could distinctly see their bodies in 
‘motion wheh settled on the leaves or blades of the 
| wheat, and presently one alighted and settled on the 
‘ridged surface of a blade completely within my reach 
,and distinct observation. She immediately commenced 
\disburtheniug her apparently well stored abdomen,by 
depositing her eggs in the longitudinal cavity between 
‘the little ridges of the blade. I could distinctly see 
‘the eggs ejected from a kind of tube or sting, or 
by the elongation of the body ; the action of the 
‘insect in making the deposit, being similar to that of 
‘the wasp in stinging. After she had deposited, as'J| 
jsupposed, some eight or ten eggs, I easily caught her, 
‘upon the blade, between my finger and thumb.... 
|After that, I continued my observations on the flies, 
‘similarly occupied, and could see the eggs uniformly 
placed in the longitudinal cavities of the blades of the 
‘wheat ; their appearance being that of minute red-} 
‘dish specks.” 

| This it will be seen was in the fall. It will be re- 
‘¢ollected that last season was remarkably warm and 

ry, and that much of the wheat which was sown ear- 

ly, and which was slow in growing on account of the 
drought, suffered severely from the attack of the fly. 


grown late, and which received the advantage of the 
rains which followed the drought, before coming up, 
and grew more rapidly and luxuriantly, was. reported 
to have escaped the ravages of the fly at that time, 
while the cool weather which succecded, materially 
checked its farther development for the season, and 
probably completely destroyed the insect while in the 
larva state,- Mr. Herrick, of Yale College in a report 
made to the Patent Office in 1844, thus describes the 
Larva after leaving the egg: 

“The little wrinkled maggot, or larva, creeps out ” 
of the delicate membranous egg skin, crawls down the 
leaf, enters the sheath, and proceeds along the stalk, 
usually as far as the next joint below,” or in other 
words to the’base of the sheath, which in the young 
autumnal: wheat, is at the crown of theroot, “ Here it 
fastens, lengthwise, and head downwards, to the ten- 
der stalk, and lives upon the sap. It does not gnaw 
the stalk, nor does it enter the central cavity thereof; 
but, as the larva increases in size, it gradually be- 
comes embedded in the substance of the stalk. After 
taking its station, the larve, moves no more, gradually 
loses its reddish color, and wrinkled appearance, be- 
comes plump and torpid, is at first semitranslucent, 
and then more and more clouded, with internal white 
spots ; and when near maturity, the middle of the in- 
testinal parts is of a greenish color. In five or six 
weeks (varying with the season,) the larva begins to 
turn brown,,and soon becomes of a brigh+ chesnut col- 
or, bearing some resemblance to a flaxseed, &c.” 


It is now generally thought that the worm or mag- 
got, when it reaches the point where it is destined to 
pefect itself, feeds by suction in the same manner as 
the leech, and that this absorption of the juices of the 
plant at the first joint, is what does all the injury by 
first hindering the growth of the plant, and then weak- 
ening the stalk at that particular point near the root, 
which causes it to break and become dead. 

We here copy the desciption of the worm after it 
changes to the “flax-seed” state, from the report of 
Dr. Asa Fitch in the transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1846. 

“ When the worm, or active larva, has fully com. 
pleted its growth, a slight diminution in the dimen 
sions of the inner soft parts of its body commences, in 
which the outer and harder skin does not participate, 
this latter retaining .its original full size. Theresult of 
this contraction is, that the worm gradually cleaves 
from its outer skin. If examined with a microscope 
when this change has recently commenced, a slight 
translucent space is observable at the head end, anda 
larger and more obvious one at the pointed or tail end, 
plainly indicating that the enclosed worm does not en- 


tirely fill its outer skin. This contraction continues 
antil the worm becomes entirely separated from its 
outer skin, and lies within it like the finger within a 
love. The outer skin at the same time changes its 
color. From its original whiteness and transparency, 
it gradually becomes opake, brown, and finally of a 
dark bay or chesnut color. Though much less flat 
than a flax seed, its resemblance in color, size and form, 
to that familiar object, ‘is so atriking as at once to be 





‘It will also be recollected that a great deal of wheat4 
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On carefully opening the larva case just described, 
a worm is found within it, scarcely different in any re- 
spect fr »m what it was immediately before entering 
upon this flax seed state. It hag the same oval form, 
opake milk-white celor, and green, cloud-like visceral 
spot or line beneath. The nine segments into which 
it appears divided, however, are now much more dis- 
tinctly marked than they previously were, the trans- 
verse lines being more deeply impressed, and the mar. 
gins showing corresponding crenatures. No traces of 
the future fly are yet discernable. ‘he insect now 
undergoes no further change,for a period of five months 
or more. Euveloped in its flax seed-like mance, and 
reposing at the root of the now lifeless grain, it is 
buried beneath the snows of winter. Over one-half of 
its term of life is therefore passed in this state. 

Qa the access of the first warm days of spring, as 
soon #3 the weather becomes sufficiently genial for 
some of our earliest plants to put forth their blos- 

_soms, the larva of the Hessian fly israpidly stimulated 
te maturity. The present year, so early as the 21st 
of April, most of the insects were found to have taken 
on their pupa form. As this season was more forward 
than usual, this may prove to be an earlier date than 
is common for this occurrence ; a more accurate cri- 
terion by which to indicate it definitly, isno doubt by 
a reference to the progress which vegetation has made 
at this time. We may therefore state, that in all parts 
of the country, the Hessian fly will probably be found 
in its fully formed pupa state, about a week after the 
liverwort, ( Hepatica T'ribcoa,) the trailing arbutus 
(Epigea repens,) and the red or swamp maple (Acer 
rubrum,) first appear in bloom, and simultaneously 
with the flowe:ing of the dry strawberry (Comaropsis 
Sragarioides,) the common five-finger (Potentillacan 
adensis,) the hill-side violet (Viola ovata,) &c. 11 
continues in this state about ten or twelve days, and 
then sends out the winged fly. 

Its duration —That the fly which comes out in the 
spring continues but a very short time, I infer from the 
following data. A number of wheat plants, contain- 
ing pupw, were transplanted into a box of earth, 
aped, 21st, and inspected daily. On the morning of 
May lst, about half of them were found to have sent 
out the perfect fly within the preceding twenty four 
hours. Qn repairing to the field whence these plants 
were taken,the fly was found to be out in large numbers. 
At every step, a dozen or more would arise from thei: 
coverts, sluggishly fly a few feet, and alight again 
In other fields, where none of the flax seeds could pre 
viously be found, an occasional fly was met with, on 
the same day. A week after this, on a thorough ex- 
amination, no flies could be found, nor were but two 
specimens afterwards met with, until the coming out 
of the summer brood. 

Second Generation.—After the full details that 
have already been given, but a few words will be re- 

uired under this head. About the first of May the 

Y appears, and deposits its eggs upon the same cro} 
of grain that has already one brood, and also upon 
any spring wheat that is sufficiently forward for its 
purposes. The radical leaves of the winter wheat are 
how more or less withered, and the fly therefore select: 
the more luxuriant leaves that have put forth abov: 
these. The worm hatches, and again makes its shor 
journey to its future home, at the base of the sheath 
it consequently now nestles at the first and seconc 
joints of the young stalk, and is sometimes, thougl 
rarely, as high as the 3d joint. Even before the worn 
reaches the Dass of the sheath, it has frequently grow: 
nearly to its fu'l size, (as shown, fiz. m.). The stalk 





has now attained such vigor and hardiness that it is 
seldom destroyed by this spring attack. A slight 
swelling, immediately above the joint, (fig. B. i ) 
commonly indicates the presence of the larva beneath 
This is a fact which has been overlooked, or at least 
not distinctly stated by writers hitherto. We only 
find it noticed by Mr. Bergen, (Cuitivater, viii., 133,) 
who informs us that in a crop of barley which was 
destroyed by the Hessian fly, many of tie stalks were 
“at the joints as thick as a man’s finger.” The insect 
is therefore a true gell-fly, although when but one 
larva succeeds in reaching the juint, the swelling 
caused by it is but little if at all apparent. More 
commonly however, the straw becomes so weakened, 
that it is unable to sustain tue weight of the wheat 
head, and it accordingly bends down (as representedyfig. 
B. tt.) with the force of the wind and rains. The ap- 
pearance of a badly infested field, as harvest time ap- 
proaches, cannot better be described than in the 
words of M. Kollar. The grain looks as though a 
herd of cattle hud passed through it, so broken and 
tangled together is the straw. The worm attains its 
growth and enters its flax seed state about the first 
of June, and the flies of this second generation com- 
monly come forth about the last ef July and in Au- 
gust. 

Such is a description of the pest of the wheat-fields 
from which many of the furmers in this State have 
suffered very severely, during the past season. In 
our next namber we shall enumerate some of the 
suggestions which have been made as remedies against 


the ravages of this very destructive insect, 


Improvement in the Breed of Horses. 


To those interested in the improvement of that noblest 
of all animals, that one of ‘all others nearest alike to 
man himself—the horse,every effort made to infuse new 
blood in the State and thus to better our stock of 
horses, must be an acceptable offering on the altar of 
the country’s good. Every such effort should be 
hailed with pleasure by the friends of the noble race, 
and heartily encouraged. : 

The time has been when an advance step in this 
Jirection was rewarded as a benefaction. As long ago 
as in the days of William the Conqueror, history re- 
cords that Roger de Belseme “justly obtained popular- 
ity asa national benefactor by the importation of 
Spanish stallions into England.” And may it not with 
truth be added that the pains taken from time to time 
to introduce the Arabian into the same island, entitled 
her enterprising knights of the turf to the same dis- 
tinction. For purposes of the mere race perhaps, 
from the degradation into which that sport has fallen, 
on account of the disgust engendered by its baleful 
concomitants, the faro bank, the betting table and 
‘he ring fight, it matters little whether another thor- 
sugh-bred be ever imported. But for the far more 
important uses of business,and the innocent and health- 
‘al pleasures of the ride and drive it is of the utmost 
consequence that attention should be paid to this de- 
gartment of "American progress. Great results have 
already been resomplished in sme of the States of 
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the Union, Vermont, New York, Kentucky and some 
others, and the field has been fairly taken for the same 
object in Michigan, In the immediate vicinity of De- 
troit, considerable interest bas ever been felt, from the 
early days of the French habitan—when with cari- 
ole gaily dressed and filled with a lightsome heart, he 
wildly hallooed to his long-maned Norman pacer as 
he swept dashingly along the curves of the ice-bound 
Rouge, to the dawn of that later yet still remote era 
when General Porter signalized his induction into 
the gubernatorial chair of the territory by a liberal 
importation of “bloods” from the East, into the city 
of the Straits. In those latter days it was deemed no 
shame for such men as General Porter and the late 
Gen. Charles Larned to serve on a committee for the 
selection of an imported variety of horse. Such things 
were regarded in their true light as substantial services 
to the country; and stripped of all the prejudices which 
the slang of stable boys and fast young men who take 
pride in repeating it to ears polite, has justly thrown 
around them, they will be so regarded again—and no 
matter what the motive, whether it be the spirit of 
gain, or the higher feeling of a desire to improve the 
. animal so usefultoman. For our own part we should 
prefer, as a matter of taste, if nothing else, not to dance 


attendance on a “ Young Duroc,” but there are those |. 


whose inclinations and intellectual scope piace them fit- 
ly in such a position—“gradaticn just”—in the gene & 
scale. 

But it is another aud a different affair for a gentle- 
man of means or a number of gentlemen to associate 
and employ the requisite capital in the purchase of 
valuable stock. Attend the State or County Fairs of 
some of the States, and see what such efforts have done 
for thesheep, the swine, the cattle, the horses and even 
the fowl that wakes the barn yard ere the first faint 
streak of morn. Itis no objection that a fondness 
for fast going is stimulated into unhealthy activity 
This is merely the abuse of what is not only innocent 
but laudable. It is only rather as we might fairly 
claim, one of the phases of the grand characteristic of 
the American type of progress—which is fastness in 
every-thing—traveliug, city and railroad building, 
politics, love, matrimony, and religion, Why should 
it be an objection to our haviug a horse of high mettle 
before our plow or reaper, that one of the same blood 

»makes his “ two forty” before a neighbor's sulky. Or 
that the pair of thorough-breds which keeps a friend’s 
carriage out of the dust of the market cart, are half 
brothers to Lexington, who has made the fastest time 
on record. Nay, the rather let us strive to diffuse 
more widely the qualities which taken by themselves 
without reference to their misappropriation to cer- 
tain uses, challenge the admiration and affection of 
mankind. Nay, the rather let us hope, and pray, and 
strive, for the dawn of that day when the fair daugh- 
ters of Michigan, accustomed to the glorious exercise 
of the saddle, shall forsake, their effeminate pleasures 





in the laaguid atmosphere of the drawingroom, and in 
harmonious sympathy with the free motion and exalt- 
ed spirits of their mettled coursers, wave adieu to 
“consumption’s ghastly form,” as with merry laugh 
and graceful bound they vault upon their backs and 
speed 

“ Over the hills, anc far awry.” 

It is quite well settled in farm and stable economy, 
that it costs no more to keep a good creature than a 
poor one. Why thenexpend your patience and your 
means in the rearing of a miserable scrub, when the 
same outlay will produce you in the given time a 
charger worthy of an Alexander or a Murat, or a 
carriage horee fit for the trappings of a royal pageant. 
Why breed a clumsey, ill-shaped drone, when it costs 
no more to raise a clean-limbed, courageous, jatelli- 
gent, docile steed, who can do his mile in three min- 
utes, with your wife holding the reins, and what is 
better than all, who has, in more senses than one— 
“his head high up in the market,” 


We have treated this subject at this length, from 
the fact that our attention has just been called to the 
a:ceasion of another noble seed horse to the stock of 
this State. We refer to the purchase, by some gen- 
tlemen of this city and vicinity, of a trotting stallion 
of the Messenger breed, known as “ Abdallah Chief.” 


He produces one of tho best pedigrees known 
among breeders: Got by old Abdallah—who was 
got by Mambrino—he by imported Messenger. The 
dam of Abdallah Chief, bred by Mathew Barnes of 
Cornwall, Orange county, N. Y., was got by Phillips, 
her dam by Decatur, Phillip’s sire by old Duroc-— 
dam by Messenger—as appears by the advertising 
columns of the Farmer. Mambrino and Duroc, it is 
well known were two of the best sons of imported 
Messenger. Abdallah Chief is a bright chestnut 
color, sixteen and a half hands high, of splendid 
proportions—possessing indeed as nearly “all tho 
points” as are’ to be found in the trotting horse ac- 
cording to standard;—with his head “up stairs”; and 
speed, untrained, inside of two fifty to a wagon. 
Eight years old this summer, he is in the full prime 
und vigor of his horse-hood, and is altogether a 
magnificent animal to look npon. It is understood 
to be the intention of the owners to exhibit him for 
competition “in a trial of speed,” as well as upon 
appearance and ecrtificate, at the next State Fair 
of this State. We hail the advent of such a horse 
into Michigan with unfeigned pleasure, and are hap- 
py thus to chronicle an event of s0 much impor- 
tance to all who ever breed or ride or drive or love 
tolook upon a noble animal. And wo think we 
have reason to be proud of the efforts at improve- 
mentin this way making in different sections of the 
Peninsula, It is the addition of one more to a list 
already worthy of our young State. With such stock 
to breed from as “ Billy Boston” the thorough-bred— 
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of 1854 for b!ood and is now owned as then by H 


Francis E. Eldred of the same place—entered at 
he same time and taking the first premium for all 
work ;—“ Sherman Black Hawk” owned by L. D 

Blood of Kalamazoo, taking second premium ; and 
“Brag Trotter” owned by J. B, Arms of. Dexter, 
third premium—on the same oceasion;. together 
with“Green Mountain Black Hawk ’not enteredynow 
belongi g- to F. Smith of Coldwate ,:ind those f'n 

horses owned by Messrs Balch of Kalamazoo, and 
those owned in Ann Arbor, Ypsi anti, and_ various 
other sections of the State ; with this acdition of 
the Abdallah strain of blood, may we not hope soon 
tosee our State justly celebrated for its coutriba- 
tion to the great family so much, in psace our plea- 
sure, and in war our chief! reliance. Lest all ou 

readers may not be familiar with this particular 
strain, we deem it proper to mention that the blood 
which flows in the veins of “ Abdallah Chief”, is also 
represented by the worlc-renowned O’Blennis; Ajax 
who. was the first horse that trotted one hundred 
m.les. inside’of twelve hours in the United State: ; 
Lady, Blanc; Bill Poole; Jack Waters; Hector; 
and others of notoriety as trotters. 

The owners of Abdallah Chief have the most 
.positive and re iable 2ssurance and guarantee that 
their horse is a sure foal getter. Without ths 
quality he would Le comparatively valusless for the 
purpose to which we have thus deemed it proper to 


¢eall attention, 
ooo nea rey 0 


round Moles and Insects. 


Some are partial to the mole as being an enemy to 
the wire-worm; but others, as Mr. Harvey, in the 
May number of the Farmer, consider Lin as on the 
whole a nuisance. If the latter be correct, the best 
method of expelling the mole from our soil becomes 
ap interesting problem, Perhaps none of us are pre 
pared to give, from actual experience, an infallib’e 
method of doing this. Trapping, so far as successful, 
would certainly be effectual, but to think of ridding a 
farm of them by this process, seems like rather a 
hopeless experiment. True, it might seem equally 
hopeless to think of catching cut-worms, but Mr, Betts] 
has demonstrated the feasibility of this by actually 
clearing his corn field of them at the rate of two acres 
per day; and possibly, trapping moles, ag lately sug- 
gested in the Farme , may prove equally feasible. 

Another idea, however, has occurred to me. Moles 
live on insects which they find in the;soil; consequently. 
in soil where insects do not live, moles will not be 
troublesome. I do not recollect of ever observing in 
jury by insects, or run-ways of moles in first rate new 
soils. But after a few years’ cultivation, the crops 
hegin to depreciate, indicating that the saline substan. 














sired by the celebrated Boston out of a Glencoe} ces are beiug exhausted from the soil, which allows _ 
mare—who took tha first premium at our State Fair] insects to breed in them) and as a natural consqnence, 


his lordship, the mole, is soon after them. 'T have ob- 


R. Andrews of Detroit; “Jackson” belonging to | served these effects on the different parts of my own 


farm as they have successively come under cultivation. 
In soil naturally poor in saline substances, these effects 
may occur as soon as the second or third year, if not 
the first; while in the best soils they will not be 
likely to occur till many years later, 

Now according to my views of this subject, as pre- 
sented in an article on destructive insects, published 
in the July number of this paper, when the saline ma- 
nures abound in the soil either naturally or supplied 
by art, they not only benefit the crops, but are detri- 
mental to the propagation of insects. Hence we 
have only to replenish our exhausted soils to fetch 
up our crops—exterminate destructive iasects,— 
und incidentally to get rid of moles also. I am aware 
that this is, to some extent, theory; and that “ mere 
theory” is seldom a safe guide to practice. Theory, 
however, founded on such facts as can be col- 
lected on a given subject, is often an excellent 
guide to experiment. Almost every great improve- 
ment of modern times, in agriculture ag well as in the 
arts and sciences generally, has first existed in theory; 
and theory has led to experimenting,which has verified, 
modified, or disproved theory, as the case might be; 
and even where theory has fa‘led, much good has grown 
out of the experiment. One man can do but little to- 
wards verifying the above theory in regard to insects. 
I would therefore invite the co-operation of farmers 
generally Experiment and observe, and make known 
the result of your investigations. 

You may be sure that, even if the insect theory 
fai's, your experimeuts in mineral salts, or manures 
which contain them, if thoroughly and judiciously ex- 
ecuted, will amply pay, in the amelioration of your 
soils, and the improvement of your crops. This has 
been tested in hundreds of cases. 

But should you succeed in exterminating some of 
the principal pests of agriculture also, and establish a 
reliable method of doing this, you will be doubly paid, 
and will lay the world under obligations of gratitude 
to yourselves. Others, as well as myself haye observ- 
ed that vigorous plants seem in some way to resist 
the attacks of insects An important observation of 
this kind has recently been made by the editor, and 
and inserted in the Joly number of the Farmer. 

Whether, as suggested in the former article, by the 
the circulation of saline solutions in thy vegetable 
fluids, or the causing of a more exalted development 
of the electric element, or some other vita! principle 
of vegetable life, 1 do not pretend to decide. And 


practically, it is not of mach importance, Shouid it 


be confirmed, however, as I trust it will, it may here- 
after become a question of scientific interest. 
J. Warren. 
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i. How to get rid of Sorrel. 


_ The old alchymists } ad an idea that there existed in 
Nature a mineral, or substance, by the aid of which 
-they could convert the baser metals into gold. 

We have some of this philosophy among us to the 
'present day. For example: A farmer in a distant 
| Btate. writes: 

“ What do you propose that we do with this red- 

| sorrel, which infests our fields as though in conformi- 
'ty with a direct edict from nature’s Governor? It 
drives out and keeps out almost every thing else. 
Sometimes we can hardly get a decent crop of corp 
for it. Is there not something which we can apply to 
_ change it into something else?” 

Another farmer writes.under date of June 23,: 

“Ig there not some specific for this sorrel? Here 
| I have 20 acres, red with it; my corn-field is full of it, 
‘and my corn looks as though the ground had been 
‘treated with vinegar, at the rate of a couple of hogs- 

heads to the acre. I have been through it both ways 
| with the cultivator, yet it don’t seem to do. I want 
something to apply to the soil to drive it out. Some 
say lime will do it, others tell me to put on the plas- 
ter and clover seed; everybody has a remedy for sor- 
‘rel, and yet sorrel grows, If you can give ns any in- 
\formation that will be useful, you will oLlige not only 
me, but hundreds of others.” 

A reply to either of our correspondents will answer 

ifor both. It is certainly a hard case to be overrun 
with red-coats here in this republican country. Our 
Fathers were not long in finding a specific with which 
ito rid themselves of Red-Coats in 76, it would seem 
‘that ours is a more inveterate foe. As for specifics, 
it is rather a captivating idea, we admit. If we could 
‘only doctor up old mother earth as a successful phy- 
gycian would a scrofula patient;—bathe her all over 
with some sort of liniment, or sprinkle over a powder 
and rub it in, and thus stop the outgrowth of these 
vile plants, farming would be a different thing from 
what it isnow.’ The time may come when we shall 
ilo this, but for ignorance, ve caunot now, 

Sorrel, like other plants, grows when the character 
and condition ofthe soil peculiarly favors its growth. 
Some farms are prone to white-cloyer, others to 
June grass, &c. Liming, allowing that it would 
change the character uf the soil and its spontaneou: 
products, woyld not repay the expense if the lime cost 
at the kiln more than about 10 cents per bushel. 
Unless a heavy application is made, it will produce 
no visible effect on our common sorrel soils. Lime at 
10 cents a bushel would be a profitable manure on 
any dry soils, but it should never be applied in a fresh 
state—it must be well air-slacked. 

Plaster is always good on such soils, but that it 
will “drive out” sorrel we shall not promise. 

Dote on finding a specific for the evil,however,as fond 
ly and as long as we may,we shall all finally come down 








upon few sterling maxima, which are & » agood antidote 
for many other things as well as orp yttey are really 
what the old alchymists sought—the “ philosopher's 
stone”"~which will turn these noxious plants into golden 
grain, and thence into the precious metal itself They 


are these: 
Plow well; put crops in in the best order and time; 


give clean culture; never raise the same crop twice or 
more in succession on the same grotnd; sow seeds, 
especially grass-seeds, plentiful y; keep the land con- 
tinually occupied, adopting a good rotation of crops, 
and applying annually all tue manure that can possi- 
bly be made on the farm. This, friends, is the best 
specifi: we can give you, and we are willing to war- 
rant a clearance of all sorrel, if well and continuously 
applied. We might give half a page of theory about 
specifics, but come to apply it, it might not prove so 
specffic afterall. Never apply specifics ignorantly, 
(that is, without a previous knowledge of their action,) 
except for experiment, _ 


ee 


A. B, Markham on the Chess Plant. 


Mar. Eprtor:—I received your letter containing a 
chess plant with a wheat kernel attached to one of the 
fibres of the root, for eamination, for which an ac- 
knowledgement is certainly due from me. I do not 
iknow but I shall have to back off, own up, plead 
guilty, and proniise for ever after to hold my peace. 
But I will hold on a little longer and see if I shall 
not get something more convincing than the speci- 
mens received through you, from Mr. Osburn, of St. 
Joseph. It is certain'y very singular, but no “freak of 
nature.” It is quite certain that the skin of the ker- 
nel is attached to a fibre, of @ deep root; and I have 
no disposition to deny that it may he, and possibly is, 
the skin of a wheat kernel. But will any observing 
man, on this subject, contend for a moment that this 
kernel is the'one from which the plant germinated, 
when they see it attached to only one of the many 
fibres and, that one, or one and one-halfinches from 
the root, its natural place of location. 

This fibre on ‘which this kernel is affixed is but one 
of many, which put out from the root in all directions. 
Sometimes you will find a hundred, or more from 
one bulb or root, and the kernel is attached only by 
one end to this root, and if the chit end of the kernel 
is down when the sprout puts out, you will find the 
kernel above these fibers, with one end up. The fibers 
growing under the kernel keep it above, but the gen- 
eral place for it is immediately under these fibers, 
See Michigan Farmer, Vol. 11 No. 9, page 259. 
These two cuts will show you the exact location and 
position of the kernel, which cannot fail to satisfy the 
inost determined skeptic on this very particular sub- 
ject of location and position. By a “ post mortem 
examination,” and by the help of a magnifying glass, 


rE find that this fiber has grown through the entire 


length of this wleat skin, and some very small ones 
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put’ out on the inside and holds it fast. If a root or 
sprout had sprung from this kernel, it would not 


of one of the many fibers, as we find this to be. I 
is probable that this wheat kernel has given out 2 
eheat'sprout, near where this chess plant stood, and 
thig chess fiber, growing through and making fast 'to 
it, as above, and by pulling up the chess plant, took 
this wheat skin from its natural location; and as it is 
hard and, a hundred times more firm to this chess 
fiber than a chess or a wheat skin is, in its natura’ 


case. The skin of the chess kernel which produced 
this chess plant, probably was left in the ground, be- 
ing attached, very lightly, by one end only, to the 
root. Ihave been thus particelar to explain this 
very curions circumstance, knowing, as I do, that 
many are willing to catch at, and hold on, to almo:t 
any thing that will have the least tendency to keep in 
existence, one of the most palpable errors now exist- 
ing among men, I see no cause in this, or any other 
circamstance, that will warrant us in charging “ Dame 
Nature” of being “ freaky” or “capricious,” as some 
believing in the transmutation of wheat to chess, do. 
The whim and caprice is probably in themselves, 
instead of Nature. No scientific man can believe 
that “ Dame Nature is freaky and capricious,” as af- 
firmed, by 8. H. Corbin of Armada, and subscribed to 
by Wm. B. Sprague of Coldwater. These men never 
could have looked through the clear glass of philoso’ 
phy and the true principle, up to Nature and to Na 
ture’s laws, and voluntarily make sich erroneous as- 
sertions without being’whimsical, capricious, fanatical! 
and humourous; end ifaman cannot prove that wheat 
turns to chess until they ean that “ Dame Nature is 
freaky and capricious,” I think my “ reputation” and 
* purse” are perfectly secure, and out of danger. 
Respectfully, 
f A. B. Maram. 
P. 8. I shall keep the fiber with the kernel as ii 


was, unless sent fur by Mr. Osburn. A. B. M. 
Marble Plao:, July, 185s 


Mr. Eptror, Dear Sir:—I hove read with consid. 
erable interest what has been said by severalfcorres. 
pondents on the “Chess Question,” and since, I have 
taken some pains to satisfy myself on the subject. 
Allow me to cast my mite of experience into the 


general fund. 
I came on to my farm, when a wilderness, twenty 


years ago; cleared my fallow and sowed it with seed 
containing a very little chess; although the best tha: 
Leould procure under the circumstances. My wheat 
at harvest contained some chess. I then kept my 
seed and sowed it perfeetly clean, in the virgin soil of 
my next fallow; and the experiments of some of your 

correspondents to the contrary, notwithstanding, I 








have been on the inside, and not. on, or near thé end 


position, it shows, conclusively, that this must be the! 


‘aised clean wheat. TI planted my old stubble to,corn 
wo years, to subdue the chess that might be left in 
the ground; and have continued to reap my seed and 
prepare my soil with care to keep out foul stuff, and 
though my land is somewhat clayey, and my. wheat 
sften winter-kills, Ihave never raised a peck of chess, 
except in my first crop, and once since, when I ex- 
changed seed, and sowed some alittle impure, although 
[ have raised severa] crops to exceed 400 bushels, 

The consequence is, with me, that I firmly believe 
that“ whatever a man sows, that he shall reap,” and 
that Old Mother Earth is ever honest in her deal with 
‘her sons, never giving, in exchange for the clean gold- 
en seed,a miserable “ bogus”—chess, 

My neighbors, on each side of me, who took up 
their land, of the same quality, about the same time, 
have been less scrupulous about their seed, the chess _, 
shelling off at harvest remaining in the ground, until 
1 propitious time for its development, when the wheat 
winter-kills, and they frequently raise abundant,crops . 
of chess, | 

The consequence with themis, that they firmly he- 
lieve that when they sow wheat, they may reap chess. 


Yours with respect, ALEXANDER STEBBINS, 
Dover, Mich. Jane 1855: 


ee 


Wheat and Chess, 


Chess growing from ahead of wheat—Sént to Profes- 
or Asa Gray of Harvard His examination of it. 
Wheat and Chess. 

Early in the last month we received a head of 
wheat on one side of which there was apparently 
growing, in amanner which would have puzzled 
our friend Mafkham himself to account ‘for, a 
spikelet of chess out-of a head of wheat, and oc- 
cupying the place where certainly wheat should 
have grown. We admit that it had a most decep- 
tive appearance. ‘This head of wheat was récéived ” 
in a letter, in good order from Samuel Upton, of 
Hickory Grove. We, immediately after inspecting 
it, enclosed the head of whieat, just as we Feedived 
it to Professor Asa Gray of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusotts; a gentleman whose pd- 
sition as a distinguished botanist, few will care to 
call in question. When he received the letter he 
wasin company with Sanford Howard, the editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, and both had an opportu- 
uity of examining the head of wheat together. 
The spikelet of chess as it is connected with the 
wheat has been returned to*us, and most certainly 
shows how easy it is to be mistaken with regard to 

this matter. 

The following is Mr. Upton’s letter giving an ac- 
count.of the finding of «head of wheat, and ,after 
it is Fe asid Gray’ 8 letter in answer to the one I 
sent 





Letter from Samuel Upton, 





| RF. Jouxsronv, Esq, Dear Friend:—T here en- 
close 2 head of wheat, and from the same there is a 
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tem about half an inch in length, containing abont 

alf a dozen grains of chess. As it is a remarkable 
| ¢ireumnstance aud T think it must settle the long agi- 
itated qtiestion respecting wheat tarning to chessa~ 
jand it must create quite a sensation with those who 
\do not believe in the transmutation of wheat turning 
ito chess—1 thought I wonld give the public an op- 


Iportonity of making such inquiries as they may think | 


proper. 1 live on the town line, between the town- 
whips of Sandstone and Parma, in the Coanty of 
Jackson, three miles north of the Village of Parma. 
I have a farm five miles west of where I liye, one 
mile south of Hickory Grove Post Office—ocenpied 
by Jonathan Grover as tenant. I called on him the 
seventh day of the present month ; said Grover and 
myself went to examine the wheat, and in my pre- 
‘pence he picked off the above head of wheat. We, 
either of us stand ready to be qualifield in answering 
aby question that may be asked of us in relation to 
the above heads of wheat with chess growing upon 
the same head. Very Respectfully, 
SamurL Urron. 
‘Letter from Prof. Asa Gray, Harvard College, 
Drak Sir:-—I have duly received your favor of the 
the 10th inst., enclosing a head of wheat, sent-to you 
aga specimen showing the a¢tual transformation of 
wheat into chess, on one side’ of the ear. Having a 
Ieicure moment, I have just submitted it to examina- 
jon, in which I have had the assistance of Mr. San- 
ford Howard, editor of the Boston Cultivator, The 
spikelet of chess is very evident to observation on one 
side of the spike. The only question was, whether it 
was really attached to, or grew from, the spike of 
Wheat, On detaching that spikelet of wheat to which 
it seemed to belong, under a moderately magnifying 
lens, to secure a more certain view,) it was at once evi- 
dent that the spikclet of chess was merely entangled in 
the wheat by its long and slender stalk, but had no 
otganic connection with it, I return it.to you, here- 
With, undisturbed; that yon may satisfy yourself or 
your friends who believe in transmutation,as te the real 


state of the cage. 
A year or two ago I received a similar, specimen 


from Michigan or Iowa, I forget which. I then thought | 


that the chess had been p..rposely introduced. into, the 
Wheat apike. But Iam now convineed that it was 
accidentally entangled, as Mr. Howard suggests, and 
ibis om! to see how Ne might readily take place. 
ct i A 
Mo Bie hes om ly yours Asa Gray. 


Sr 9 60 

Tar Omor Guos.—This insect ig making great 
ravages among onion beds. A vriter in the Gur- 
dener's Chronicle says that he dissolved nitrate of 
soda in water, in the proporition of half a’ pound of 
the salt to» gallon of water, and applied cight gal- 
lons to a bed ten yards in length, The result was 


that the progress of the worms was checked. and 
the crops turned out well. 


State Agricultural Achaai-and Experimental 
arm, 


On the 12th day of June the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Michigan State Agricultura} Society eon- 
vened at Lansing for the purpose of examining 
such tracts of land as might be offered, for the pur- 
pose named in the act passed by the Legislature at. 
the last session, for the establiihment of a State 
Agricultural School and Experimental Farm.— 
Locations were severally offered, by Mrs. Charlotte 
A. Cleveland, W. Banta; of New York, E. Walker, 
8. E. Millett, J. Barker, Messrs. Smith & Bailey, 
and J. Burr, all of which were examined by the 
committee, and a seleetion made, which is eligibly 
situated and admirably adapted to the purpose of 
an experimental and model farm. 

The land seleeted is situated on section 18 and 
19, town 4 north, range 1 west, and section 13, town 
no 4 north, range 2 west, and about three miles due 
east from the Capital. It is-boanded on the north 
by the Detroit, Howell and Lansing plank road, 
south by Lansing and Okemos road, west by town 
line road, and east by uncultivated land, The mid- 
dle town and the upper town plank roads intersect 
the Detroit and Lansing road upon the north-west 
corner of the farm. 

The Red Cedar riyer runs across it near its north- 
ern boundery, the banks are high, and the river 
runs rapidly over a gravel bed. The Board of 
Education have approved the location and as soon 
as the State is placed in possession of the premises 
a topographical survey and map will be made, a 
plan adopted and operations commeneed imme- 
diately. .The following deseription of the lands 
which we copy fiom the State Journal was furnish- 
ed by Col. Burr, the former owner. 

The 8. W. fractional quarter of section 19, con- 
taining 194 acres, more or Jess, the base of the farm, 
is diversified in its character. About 80 acres is what 
is called second bottom land, soil black sandy loam 
—about 80 acres is rolling, interspersed with rich 
black ash swale—the balance wet, with tamarack 
and willow swales easily drained to the northeast, 
into Cedar River, beautifully timbered with Oak, 
Beech, Maple, Cherry, Basswood, Red and Rock 
Elm, Blue, Black, and White Ash, &e. Watered 
by one or more living springs. Sixteen acres of 
this is chopped. 


The N. W. fl quarter of section 19, containing 


tract, is of a, slightly different character. Soil is 
dark sandy loam, surface slightly rolling, inter- 
spersed here and there, with black ash swales, pro- 
bably about 50 acres in all, with a nice mowing 
marsh of 10 acres, known as handsome, marsh ; 





beautifully timbered, as is the above described 
track, but-with more whitewood—watered by two 


191:12 acres dircetly north of the above described | 
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living springs. Stone found on the surface of the 
ground. 

The south fraction of section 18, and the 8. W. 
fraction of the S. W. quarter of section 17, contain- 
ing 107:44 acres, is directly north of the above tracts 
and south of the Cedar River. Soil dark sandy 
loam. The surface descends gradually, and very 
nicely, to the Cedar River. The land is all dry.— 
The River runs through rapidly, and nearly’ in a 


straight line—banks of the river average from five 


to ten feet high. The bed of the river is rocky, and 
covered with gravel. 

The N'W pt of S W quarter of section 18, con- 
taining 83:17 acres, is north of Cedar River, front- 
img on the Lansing and Detroit Plank Road. Forty 
acres of this is oak openings, 20 acres rich river 
bottom, and the balance poplar and tamarack 
swales, the whole gently sloping south-westerly to 
the river. Near the centre of this tractis an ele- 
vation from 40 to 60 feet above the level of the river, 
near which there is an ever-flowing spring about 
thirty feet above the river. This is one of the most 
sightly building places on the tract, and com- 
mands a view of the whole farm, river, and the 
Capitol. 

The N E fraction of the S W quarter of section 
18, containing 53:1 acres, lies east and south of the 
last mentioned description, and between the plank 
road and the river. About 20 acres of this is clear- 
ed and fenced—20 acres chopped, which can soon 
be fitted for a ‘crop. There is upon it a small frame 
house, good well.of water, 75 choice fruit trees.— 
The soil is black sandy loam, the surface gradually 
descending to theriver. This is known as the Smith 
tract, and cost Mr. Burr $33 per acre. 

The above tracts of land are in the township of 
Meridian—the whole tract forming a parallelogram, 
bounded on the north by the Detroit plank road, 
on the west by the township line, which divides 
Meridian and Lansing, and on the south and east 
by the usual. quarter lines, 

The E fraction of the N E quarter of section 13, 
in the township of Lansing, forms an L on the N 
W corner of the parallelogram, and is included in 
the farm. This was purchased by Mr. Burr, of 
David Weseott, Esq., for which he paid 3, :334 per 
acre. Thirty acres of it is eleared and fenced, and 
has been under cultivation several years. The 
highest point on the farm is said to be upon this 
tract, and affords a beautiful site for buildings. It 
lies between the plank road and the river, compri- 
sing bottom land, rolling timbered, and oak open- 
ings. 

The following varieties of land are found upon 
the farm:—river bottom, second bottom, oak open- 
ings, timbered openings, heavy timbered, open 

marsh, tamarack marsh, black ash swales, willow 


swamps, poplar swamp, whortleborry marsh, clay 
land, sorrel land, and the very best quality of each. 
By far the largest portion of the farm is a rich san- 
dy black loam, with a clay subsoil. ‘Chere are several 
“sugar bushes,” upon it, where the Indians annually 
repair to manufacture the genuine article, There 
is timber of all kinds and qualities, sufficient for all 
building and fencing purposes—enough for fuel— 
stone sufficient for all purposes—and the farm is 
watered in every respect, as well as any one could 


desire, 
The farm embraces, as we figure, 676} acres— 


which at $25 per acre, the price limited’ by law, 
amounts to $10,150, or thereabouts. The amount 
left in the Treasury, belenging to the fund, after 
paying for the farm, will be about $7,000. It is 
the intention of the Board of Education to eom- 
mence improvement immediately—we think. that 
the necessary buildings can be erected, and 200 
acrys of land prepared for cultivation by next 
sprius. Of course this thing must be commenced 
upon a sind) plan, and gradually developed, as the 
Fund imvcasos and the neeessities of the Institu- 
tion demand, 

We know there will be ro lack of stulonts—there 
are many young men scattered throus) the State, 
who are anxious to make a beginning. We fear the 
difficulty will be in the darge number who will 
desire to enter. So far a# the location is. concern- 
ed, it isa good one-—the farm when improved, is on- 
pable of being made the best farm in the State— 
Nature has done her part admurably-—Labor and 
Science have a fair field, 





Bargains and Trade. 


Every farmer ought to be so much of a business man- 
as to turn his earnings to good account, Some, are 
always “ under the weather,” not so much for lack of 
industry as of calculation, Some. others, have fre- 
quent difficulties with those with whom they have bus- 
iness, and arrive at_ the conclusion, that the. whole 
world is dishonsst ; whereas, the fault is mainly with 
themselves. Yet a few examples, thoroughly ob- 
served, will go very far towards helping any one to 
do his business, in a way that. shall be satisfactory 
both to himself, and others, 

Try to have every thing you would sell, of the best 
quality. Your wheat well cleaned; your pork and 
beef well fatted;—butter well worked, and sweet; and 
cheese so yielding, as not to break a hatchet in cut- 
tingit. Try to get, and keep the best horses, cattle, 
and sheep, at least of the common kinds. 

2. When you sell, tell the proposed purchaser, just 
what the good qualities and defects of the creature, 
or article are. In nine cases out of ten it will save 
you both time, and money. 





cisely what he is buying, will pay a round price ; 


A man of sense, who is sure that he knows pre- ° 
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wherees, if he suspects, that in some way he will be 
deceived, he will either refuse to buy, or guard him- 
self by offering a lower price. “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 

3. Unless you are really a far seeing, independent 
farmer, who if you please can hold on, one two, or 
five years even, for your price ; sell when you ean get 
a fair price, and sure pay, It is bad, policy, to sell 
on credit to a slack, or doubtful man, and the history 
of forty years will show, that two lose, 1o where one 
gains, by holding on in order to get the very top of 
the market. If your neighbor does this, and beats 
you this season, never mind it, keep cool, and in due 
time the tables will be turned. 

4. If you mean to be a substantial farmer, beware 
of getting the name of being keen and sharp for a 
trade. Now young man, my head is gray, and during 
the last 40 years, I have become acquainted with the 
history and character of many business men. I will not 
now’ argue the morality of my position, This you 
admit. Inow present it only in the light of comfort 
and profit. Never get the name of being sharp for a 


| bargain. The only way to avoid it, is, not to be 


sharp. I will tell you. A sharp fellow, often loses, 
a dollar while contriving to get a sixpence. The time 
he spends in trying to secure something beyond just 
the fair thing, is worth more than what he gets. When 
yow have cut to the quick, a few of your neighbors in 


| this way, you will find, somehow that they neither 


care’ much for you, nor your trades, My rule, and 
that of thousands of others, is, when I have once been 
taken ‘in by-such a ‘man, never if I can avoid it, to 
A sharp fellow before he is 
aware of it, is a marked man. He loses vastly more 
than he gains, 

5. Be careful not to be higgling and mean. You 
cannot take too much pains to become a judge of the 
quality and price of every thing that you have any 
When you have learned this, 
then, if-you purchase, you will not be imposed upon. 
When you sell, you will know what price to set, and 
not fall from it. But when you have sold a cow, for 
all she is worth, do not make the purchaser pay you a 
shilling fora rope to lead her. Do the “fair thing,” 
so'that he will not be afraid to call again. 


6. Never partly make a bargain, and leave it un- 
finished, or doubtful, as to your intentions. I have 


| known men to say just enough, to claim a bargain if 


times go favorable, or to have an excuse for backing 
out, ifthey choose. If there be an offence for which 
I would send a man to work a month.on the tread 
mill, it is this, 

Says such a man, “ I like your horse, and have pretty 
much concluded to take him at your price, but I will 


| see youagain,” “Well, I am to be seen, but if I have 
| an offer before you are out of sight, I shall sell him.” 


“Well, won’t you keep him for me unless somebody 


will pay more?” “No sir, I do not ask any more, avd — 
shall sell him the first opportunity.” - Now my, young 
friend, shun all such tricks, as you would the cholera. 
If you have a thought of thriving by higgling and 
trickery, and meanness, you may conclade, that as it 
is mean you cannot respect yourself,—it is wrong and 
wicked, and whatever you may hope, it will not pay.” 
7. Cheap penny-worths obtained by running from 
tstore to store, to make cheap purchases, beating down 
prices, and telling what you have,done, or can do at 
other stores, will not pay. Merchants are used to all 
this. If you are a troublesome customer they will 
accommodate you by setting prices fer you, or your 
‘better half,” to beat down, and intend not only that 
you shall pay as much profit as a quiet customer, but 
also that you shall pay them for their extra trouble 
in suiting you. If you find a merchant who deals 
honestly and fairly by you, though you do pay some- 
times a half cent a pound more for brown sugar or 
saleratus, never mind, you will find it most profitable 
in the long run, to deal with him. But if he is not 
honest, never flatter yourself that you can keep him 
straight. Leave him quietly,and try elsewhere. Never 
“Jew” or barter your merchant. Ifhe be the right 
man he will set the fair price at first ; and if he be not, 
leave him. This rule of course has its limitations.but 
my experienee for many years, of taking or leaving, 
and never “Jewing,” has saved both me and the mer- 
chants much vexation; and I have been able to pur- 
chase as low as the sharpest, and shreudest and—a 
little lower. L. T. E. 


- Insurance for Permers. 


Messrs Eprrors:—Whether you will think, that 
my pen is employed upon the legitmate subject of im- 
proving our farms, increasing the aggregate of crops, 
atid filling the wallet, is with me, rather problematical. 
But when the fever of writing attacks one, he does 
not always enquire whether any one wishes to read 
his whims and fancies. My theme is “Insurance 
against fires,” end the question to be propounded is, 
whether the farmers of Michigan are pursuing ‘he 
most safe and economical course, in preventing loss by 
that elerent ? We have heretofore thought it un- 
wise to be our own insurers, therefore one has taken 
a policy from a Mutual Company in this state, anoth- 
er from a company of the same stamp in a foreign 
state, while a thiré comes to the conclusion, that there 
is no safety in the “Mutual” plan, and trusts to a for- 
eign chartered company. In either course, we find 
that the expense is great, and sometimes we are fear- 
ful that the security is anything else but good. But 
can we do any better? If by any possible way,we could 
tell what losses would occur in a given section fora 
ycar, or given number of years, in the future, then it 


would be easy to answer that enquiry. 
As we are neither prophets,.nor sons of prophets, but 
husbandmen as our fathers were, w@ must draw our 
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conclusions from such data as we possess. If we can 
estimate at an approach at accuracy, of the amount 
paid in a certain town or county for insurance, for the 
preceding year, or five years, and likewise the amount 
obtained for losses in the same section during the 
same time, then we can soon see how much more or 
less has been paid for insurance than raised for losses, 
Perhaps there can be found a better and safer ratio, 
to act upon the future, but as none occurs to me at 
present, I shall estimate the losses in the fature, by the 
past. For the past five years, I think there has been 
paid by our town, eight hundred dollars for insurance, 
and four hundred received for losses. From increase 
iu numbers, and value of buildings, probably the next 
five years, will take fifteen hundred from the same 
town, and return seven hundred and fifty. Weare a 
farming community, we have no stores, mills, or other 
hazardous property, we have then paid out a dollar 
and received fifty cents back. I suspect that the four 
hundred paid out ‘and not returned, was not all re- 
tained hy the severz1 companies, as profits, but some 
share of it went for losses on the more hazardous 
preperty, which those companies had insured in com- 
mon with ours, It merely follows then asa matter of 
course, that if the least hazardous property had a com- 
pany exclusively for such, that the rate of premium, 
would be much lower, and the rate the more hazard- 
ous would have to pay, would be proportionately 
higher. 

We, who are farmers, then have to pay a share of 
the risk on the'stores and goods, mills, &@., of others 
Perhaps they wonld say, as a matter of justice, benev- 
olence, and many other graces which either do, or 
ought to adorn the human character, that this is all 
right. But the merchant, who rents a store in the 
city, being exposed on three sides by other buildings, 
calculates that his profits will be correspondingly in- 
creased, so that he can afford to pay a corresponding 
sum to indemnify against the risk of loss. Suppose 
then that farmers, and none others, should mutually 
agree that in their town, they would pay all losses, 
sustained by them for a definite or an indefinite term 
of time; should we not feel safer as to the responsibil- 


ity of the company, than we have heretofore? 
And jis it not favorable, that we should insure our 


buildings, forone half the sum we now pay? The only 
|| difficulty isin settling the details. We might adopt the 
{| plans of these engaged in the business, so far ‘as neces- 
| sary, select from the whole mumber a small exec- 
1| utive committee for clerk, each man insured, file 
with the clerk a deseription and value of his property, 
| and then be assessed pro ratio. If deemed advisable 
| leteach one be his own insurerfor 12, 15, or 25 per 
| cent of the value of his property; as a guaranty for 
| carefulness, It might be adopted for a larger corpo- 
| ration than a town, but the larger the body, the more 








than I have yet bestowed upon it. This is merely a. 
rough draft, which might be made to give us better | 
security, and save if adopted by the whole state, one | 
hundred thousand dollars for every five years, If there 


and then some of us will try and put muscles andssit- 
ews to it, and make it move. M. Kiysy. 


Management of Bees. 


Authors who have treated of the management of | 
bees, and apiarians in general have differed widely in ' 
regard to bee-houses. Some have even doubted | 
whether bee-houses of any kind are advantageous, 

The greater number however recommend that, the 
hives should in some way be sheltered from storms, . 
and the direct rays of the sun, yet in such a way as 
not to impede the free circulation of air. We do 
not design to discuss the subject in. this article, but 
simply express our opinion based partly upon expe- 
rience, observation and a free conversation with some 
of Ue «cutest apiarians of this state and elsewhere, 
We believe that a properly constructed bee-house 
will ;ave its cost in bees and hou-y ina single year, 
and many times in a single winter. If hives are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, in vpen wil ter or 
in early spring, large numbers on going out get chilled 
and never return. This weakens the swarm, just v hea 
a strong force is most needed to keep up a proper 
temperature in the hive. A winter of great scarcity, 
like the last, if the hives are unsheltered and the bees 
reduced in numbers, will often destroy entire swarms, 
that would have been saved by a bee-house. 

Bees have been kept in dark rooms, bee-houses and 
cellars, and have been buried in the ground, and oth- 
er methods have been employed to prevent their go- 
ing out. Swarms kept in this way have been known 
to subsist on from three to ten pounds of honey,when — 
those standing out, have in the same time eaten’from 
thirty to eighty pounds.” Bees should never be shut 





ventilated at the top and bottom and kept in a dark 
place. The more even the temperatare is kept the 
more eggs will the queen bee lay in the brood comb. 
Even in very cold weather she continues to drop her 
egga, and they may be found almost any day by ex- 


amining the bottom board. 
In order to make bee-keeping profitable they should 


like every thing else be well cared for in winter. Pro- 
teetion in winter and early swarming in spring are 
both secured by a properly constructed bee-house, 
Early swarms are Jargest,and bee-keepers regard them 
worth four times ag much as those late and smaller 


swarms. 
The same difference of opinion exists in regard to 


feeding bees. Gilmore was the first to introduce the 
system of bee-feeding in this country. From him some 
have borrowed the preparation for feeding and are 





selling receipts for making it. And others make this 


is any thing in it, worth looking at, some of you speak, 


up closely in their hives in winter but should be well | 














| expense and trouble the management. To carry it 
\*° practical operation, it would want more reflection, 
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preperation sell for them av almost worthless hive. 
Those who have secn the large quantities of cheap 
food that bees will carry away and convert into honey, 
have been led to overrate the advantages of feeding. 
There can be no doubt but great advantages are de- 
rived from judicious feeding. arly in the spring the 
did comb “can be filled with an inferior quality of 
honey, and during the white clover season all the 
choice honey way be taken away inthe honey-draw- 
ers, and were the bees not fed, the most choice honey 
would have gone to fill up the old comb that had been 
emptied during the fall and winter. In time of ex- 
treme drought feeding is sometimes necessary to the 
existence of the bees, but during a favorable season it 
may be unwise to supply artificial food by feeding, by 
the ordinary method you tempt the appetite of strong 
swarms, and encourage the contention and robbing 
among your own, and often attract bees from neigh- 
boring hives, and from the woods, and befcr: you may 
be aware of it, some of your best swarms are robbed. 
We have lately seen in the counties of Kalamazoo and 
Calhoun, bee-houses constructed for holding from 
three to sixty-four swarms each, which for convenience 
economy and for’ feeding we have never seen equal- 
led. The bees are perfectly under the control of 
the proprietor. Large and small swarms may be 
equalized, and hives permittcd to swarm or not at 
plecsure. 

Driving bees from an old hive to a new one can be 
done with perfect safety,and often this operation saves 
a swarm from destruction by the miller, or it can be 
done to obtain honey, or merely to give them a bet- 
ter hive. We have had the bees driven froma few 
hives, and seen others done, all of which are doing well. 
Tn one instance a queen was not found, when driving, 
and one was transferred from another hive nearly a 
mile distant,.and after being put in, the bees went to 
work, and are doing well. N. 





The Chinch Bug. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, at 
Christy's Prairie, Indiana, gives some startling ac- 
counts of the ravages committed by this insect. It 
was first noticed ten years ago in a cornfield, and had 
apparently emerged from a wheat stubble adjoining. 
They were observed from year to year doing but lit- 
tle'damage, till 1851, when they were found upon this 
writer's farm. “They were seen immediately after the 
wheat was cut, on the rows of corn next the stubble, 
and were so numerous as to cover from one fourth to 
one half the stalks in many hills. The corn soon be- 
gan to wither. They did not devour the solid parts 
of the plant, but pierced the outer part, or skin, full 


1 of holes, and appeared to feed on the juice, <A few 


rows next to the wheat were completely destroyed.” 
In the spring of 1853, he continues, his wheat looked 
unusually promising, but when it had grown to the 
’ 


height. of a foot or more, he observed that more than 
half of it bad stopped growing, and this portion ull 
withered and died, The same insect appeared again 
in the corn soon after the wheat was cut, but owing 
to the vigorous growth of the corn and one or two 
heavy showers, no damage was done by it. 

Last summer the wheat crop again presented the 
same appearance as the year previous, At the time 
of cutting, these insects were observed in motion to- 
wards the cornfield near by. “Ina few days, the corn 
nearest to the stubble, was so covered with them, as 
to appear at a little distance as if covered with black 
paint.” About fifteen acres was destroyed by them. 
They swept over about 40 acres more destroying por- 
tions and injuring others only slightly. A neighbor 
had 20 acres of corn completely destroyed and 50 more 
greatly damaged. 

This spring it was observed on fences, and flying 
about, alighting here and there, “soon it was found 
about the root of wheat,—then in oat-fields and in 
Timothy-grass.” The writer estimates that not less 
than one third of the wheat crop in his vicinity has 
been destroyed by it. 

Though this insect is not a new thing under the 
sun, these facts are of too startling a pature to be 
passed over without minute and careful observance. 
The appearance of such a pernicious foe in our midst, 
is a matter of the deepest interest to every one. We 
have endured the repeated devastations of the Hes- 
sian fly and the weevil in our wheat crops, with as 
good a grace as possible; we have stood up against 
insects of every caste and disposition,—the wire and 
cut worms, the apple moth, aud apple-tree borer, the 
cherry slug, the. curculio, the burk louse, &e., &.— 
borne with them all, with remarkable peaceableness 
and equanimity, we must say, in their destructive vis- 
its ; but we think if now a reenforcement is to be 
added—if a chinch bug division of this insect legion is 
about to come down upon us, like a platoon ef blood 
thirsty Cossacks—we shall begin to bestir ourselves 
and search out some means of defence, 

Dr. Asa Fitch,the New York insect.man, has prom- 
ised to preface a history and description of the in- 
sect in question, from which, perhaps, some useful 
hints may be got for its arrest. Our State Agricul- 
tural Societies, we think, would do well to take some 
steps which would lead to a better general acquain- 
tance with the insects which periodically invade the 
farmer’s grains and fruits —B. 


Gas water as a manure a gress lands, ‘A cor- 
respondent of the London Gardener's Chroniele says; 
*T have this year seen at the rate of 10 tons per 
acre of Gas water applied against 20 tons of good. 
rotten dung. I was surprised to see it on April 3d. 
The grass where the water was applied having a fine 
green and grassy appearance, and the other parts 
of the field as brown as when the dung was put on. 
[ have also seen Gas lime used at the rate of 5 cwt. 





per acre with great advantage.” 
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Effie’s Song--Farm Experiments—--Wheat--- 
Ashes for Peach trees. 

Mr. Epitor: I have just been giving the Farmer 
for July a thorough perusal. Do not censure me, 
or aceuse me of writing nonsense when I tell you 
that my heart throbbed a little faster than usual 
when reading Effie’s song. I ama young bachelor, 
Ihave a farm, fixtures &c., and some folks say 1 
need a wife. If Effie can make bread, and butter, 
and can cook as well as she writes poetry, I Uunk 
she will do, if I could only know where to find her; 
but then, it takes two to make a bargain ! 

But seriously; there are some things about which 
I have long contemplated talking with my brother 
farmers through your columns. I am somewhat of 
an experiminter, and sometimes have paid dearly 
for my whistle. But let that pass, 

In some number of the Farmer for 1854, a state- 
ment is made that wheat sown between the 14th 
and 22d of September will escape the insect. To 
test this, I last year prepared a piece in fair order, 
sowed it on the 20th, and covered with the cultiva- 


tor on that day and the next. Ere the end of Oc- 
tober, the insects had destroyed nearly the whole 
of it. Appearances do not indicate two bushels 
per acre. The variety was the Soule. About the 
28th I sowed another piece of the same variety, 
which the insect has injured but slightly. The next 
day I sowed some blue-stem which appears to be en- 
tirely free from insects. Last season I raised the 
soules and blue-stem; but then the blue-stem was 
tuken and the soules left; this season the soules is 
taken ard the blue-stem left. In both cases that 
sown latest, proves best. So much for wheat. 

Now through your paper I want to give notice to 
the Rochester seed store that the carrot seed sold 
by their agents and sown by farmers through this 
country has not one twentieth partcome up. Such 
seed will not be apt to meet a very ready sale here 
another year. More carrot seed has been sown 
in this vicinity the past spring than ever before, and 
now a universal cry comes-up from all quarters, our 
seed has proved « failure. 

One more. I have seen it stated:in your paper 
that ashes put around the roots of‘the peath tree 
will preserve them from the ravages of the worm; 
this is faise. I donot say but that they may at 
times serve as a preventative, but they are far from 
being infallible, and I do say that they will have no 
deleterious effect upon the worm, unless applied in 
the most thorough manner. 

About a year since I noticed some of my peach 
trees turning pale. I told Along» to dig around thy 
roots or stem and put in about a peck of good ashes; 
this he did, but notwithstanding, I had the mortifi- 
cation to see ten or twelve choice trees die during 
the summer. This spring when clearing them off 


the land I resolved to test the virtue of ashes by 
performing the operation myself. So being armed 
with hoe, and knife to dig and scrape, to work I 
went; dug away the dirt, scraped the old bark in- 
tending to have it all away so that the ashes might 
have a fair chance, The other day I noticed some 
of these very trees beginning to die; I went to the 
root to find the cause and there it was, a worm 
about an inch in length, one half buried in the tree, 
the remainder among the ashes. Wood ashes are a 
fine thing to cause the peach tree to grow, but the 
foe of this tree has but little respect for them. 

You will no doubt think this a tedious introduc- 





tion. Respectfully, 8. Barenr. 
Jonesville July, 1855. 
A Knowing Colt. 


Mr. Eprror: I believe it is true as a general thing 
that the less intelligence men possess, the less they 
are willing to allow to animals beneath them. Of all 
animals under the control of man none are more 
useful, docile, or possess more interest than the horse, 
though many are unwilling to admit that any higher 
faculty than a blind instinct guides them in whatever 
they do. Those however, who have been the most 
interested observers of their ways have come to the 
conclusion that horses to some extent are possessed 
of reasoning powers, though, like men, some are 
“more knowing” than others. Many anecdotes of 
their sagacity are on record; some people thivk these 
stories are made up to furnish a paragraph for the 
papers; but it is not so, at least, not with all. I wish 
to relate « circumstance which frequently comes under 
my observation and which is as good as any anecdote 
of the kind I have seen and as worthy of being put 
onrecord, It is that of a yearling colt which goes 
to the well and draws water for itself from the depth 
of ten or twelve feet. How does he do it? you ask. 
Just as you would if you had no hands and stood 
upon all fours as he does. 

The well is one of the old fashioned ones, with a pole 
attached to a balance lever. The pail is left in the 
well with water in it; the colt rubs his head upward 
against the pole; at first he raises it a little—it falls 
down—he keeps at it, agitates it till some of the 
water is spilled out, and then by rubbing upwards he 
easily raises it high enough for him to drink from. 
And-what is more, a0 one ever taught or trained him 
to do this. 

If he learned that from blind instinct, then I have 
pensed this article from the same. 

Yours J. 'THoMsoN. 
Almont, 1856 


—_——- 009 eee 


Native: Corrze —The Calaveras Chronicle, Cal., 
says that wild coffee is found in abundanee in that 
neighborhood, similar to the plant cultivated in Mexi- 





co, South and Central America. ‘The berries resew- 
ble those of the genuine coffee plant 
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From our Agent—Mr. Linden’s Farm. 


Eprrors or Farmer:—I do think that there are 
certain eoffrts and improvements made and being made 
by some of the farmers of Michigan that are worthy of 
note, and should be noticed for some very particular 
reasons. 

1st, because there are many instances of individual 
effort and high attainments from small beginnings, that 
others, particularly young men just conmencing will 
emulate. 

2d, Because good taste actually exhibited in prac 
tical life calls up the best feelings of the heart, and 
serves to refine, and thereby sweeten and render life 
more happy; the opinion of some wise ones to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. The objections of such 
are, that the farmers whose good: taste is praised, 
are rich and can afford to gratify their taste and in- 
dulge their fancy. “ Who couldn't have everything 
fine, give him money enough,” say they; but few have 
the means to cultivate taste, and the majority must 
every little while be tantalized by having these pic- 
tures presented to them.” A second objector says 
that all men’s tastes are so nearly allied that when 
you have given a statement of the nice fixtures and 
fine specimens of one, you have virtually described 
the whole; consequently telling us what a second or 
third man has got or done, is only a repetition of the 
same story. But with all due deference to these ob- 
jections, I will, for the reasons above mentioned, and 
others that might be stated, give your readers a few 
a few statistics of the economy and present possess- 
ions of Mr. Samuel Linden, of Canton, under whose 
hospitable roof I now am. 

Mr. Linden informed me that he came-here about 
nineteen years ago, having, before coming, purchased 
of a brother, 40 acres, and on arriving purchased in 
addition 80 acres which involved him $130 on the 
last purchase, leaving him nothing except his. house 
and a determined resolution. Nineteen years of con- 
stant effort and practical labor have placed him in 
pessession of over 500 acres of “ Mother Earth,” with 
ample buildings constructed with special reference to 
economy and utility, not neglecting, but certainly ex- 
hibiting good taste; and the grounds around the 
buildings are artfully and usefully laid off and substan 
tially fenced, and divided into yards and lanes. Mr. 
Linden’s “ house lot,” I am informed by his neighbors, 
was what they termed a “ flag-hole;” but I assure you 
it is now dry enough, and exhibits cultivated places 
that are worth looking at. The metamorphosis hus 
been produced by under drains, of which he has seve- 
ral leading off from the ridge of land on which his 
building stands, thereby carrying off the water that 
used to gush out just at the brink of the ridge. They 
are also laidso as to conduct off the water that falls 
on his buildings, thereby rendering the yards, both of 
his house and barn, dry and pleasant, even in wet sea- 





sons, These underdrains, at suitable intervals and in 
different lanes and fields, are broeght out and empty 
into troughs for the convenience of stock. And an- 
other thing worthy of special notice, and denoting 
attention to order and utility, is, that there are seve- 
eral underground reservoirs vaulted with brick, by 
which the under-drains are accessible, and can be 
cleaned if they have become obstructed! In two of 
the reservoirs is a sort of force pump, one each, so 
connected with the underdrains, as he informs me, that 
one could fore the water clear back to the fountain 


head, thereby clearing out all obstructions. There 


are also on the farm, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the buildings, two Artesian fountains; one from 
the depth of 56 feet, a constant, strong discharge of 
crystal looking water, but strongly impregnated with 
sulphur and a little taste of the carbonate of iron. 
The second is about 60 rods from the first; it is a 
beautiful fountain of pure, soft, limpid water, from 
the depth of 54 feet. There is also on the farm a dis- 
play of good taste and care not often cnongh met 
with in this or any other state, in the preservation of 
native shade trees about the buildings and pasture 
grounds. I notice black walnut and hickory, black 
cherry, and sugar maple, white ash, &c. I have just 
been picking from the trees some delicious early clier- 
ries, Jane 15th. 

But, not to protract this article, I can say in can- 
der, here is an example worthy of imitation; and I 
think it world well repay a young man just starting 
in business, or any other man wishing to learn econo- 
my and good management, to pay Mr. Linden a visit, 
witness his enjoyments, and learn from him the method 
by which he has procured them. And you, Messrs. 
Editors, would, I doubt not, consider yourselves well 
repaid by the pleasure, for a ramble over this well- 
managed farm. I could speak of the pleasant sights 
of fine stock, and also mention that specimens of im- 
proved stock are not rare, either here or in other 
parts of Michigan, but I will forbear for the present. 

J. A. B. 





Agricultural Papers. 
Messrs. Epirors :—Permit me to say a few words 
about Agricultural papers, and some things that we 
do want in them, and some things that we do not 


want, 
We want good Agricultural papers, filled with well 


written articles furnishing the most useful information 
to farmers from the most practical and scientific far- 
mers of the day; such information as would be cal- 
culated to aid the farmer in raising more grain, hay, 
stock, &c., with less expense and labor; and in all ca- 
ses we want every writer to subscribe his name with 
his place of residence. I feel vexed, and out of pa- 
tience, sometimes, in reading an artiele or communi- 
cation signed A. B., or C.D. _ I want to know who 
the writer is, and where he lives, so that if there is 
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| the surface moist and cool—is what the newly set 
| treerequires. The mulching should be kept on till 


| Spread widely, in the soil, and the tree to become 
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anything that I should want particular information 
about, [ should know where, and to whom to address 
a letter. Many object:to book farming, still it is not 
to be denied that there is much information to be ob- 
tained by reading the experiments of practical farm- 
ers, but we should not be too hasty to put in practice 
those experiments till we have thoroughly considered 
the matter, and formed some idea of their tendencies 
or effects, 

The reason why I like the Farmer is because I 
think it is better adapted. to the wants and interests 
of the people of Michigan than papers published in 
other States. Many agricultural, papers now-a-days 
are so filled up with shadows and likenesses that they 
are very Objectionable. Pictures answer to amuse 
the minds 'of children, but personsof riper years want 


Hedges, 


say afew honest and earnest words, 


be willing auditors,and if there is virtue in some years 
of experience, and the schooling of both failure’and 
success, then it will not be counted a bold assumption 
that I claim the prerogative of teacher, As an idea, 
like a tree, obtains a better development without too 
many branches, I will confine myself at present to the 

more practical features of the subject, under the heads 


the substance of the thing, not the shadow. ‘Those! 4 plants suitable for Hedgee—Mamner of growing a 


likenesses cost considerable, while their place would 
be much better filled with well-written reading mat- 
ter. 

I took an eastern agricultural paper one year, and 
it was so much filled up with the likenesses of chick- 
ens and other things, that discontinued it. 

I will admit that there is some difference in the 
breeds of animals, also in the different varieties of 
grain, but there is not so much as many people imag- 
ine. Good care and attention are the main things. 
“ But,” says one, “ animals and grain ran out in a short 
time, so we shall have to go on constantly importing 
them from Europe to keep them up.” 

Sir, I hold that people run out sooner thas stock 
and grain. They become careless, and pay little at- 
tention to their crops and stock, and then they “ran 
out.” What a pity it is that men should be ransack- 
ing Europe hunting animals that are puffed up there, 
and then bring them here at such expense and puff 
them up again only to have them “run out” in a few 
years. How well calculated these things are to hum- 
bug the people. He is a wise man, now-a-days, who 
escapes being humbugged. ; Let the American peo- 
ple be impressed with the belief that they can rear 
and bring to perfection as geod stock, grain, or any- 
thing else, as Europe can produce, and much credit 
would be gained, and much money saved annually to 
the people of the United States. 

Yours truly, 

Niles, Miche, 1855. 


Motemwe.—Newly set trees should not be 
drenched in floods of water. In order to have a 
tree live . and the same is true of many gerden 


Joszrn SrrveEns. 





| plamts, the ground should be moist, but not inun-|, i f culture, Let 
| dated.’ Mulching—a covering about the roots, of Jess your land is clear, and in the best of culture 


half votted leaves, decaying chips, saw dust, straw, 
comeethay, breaks, ferns, anything that will keep 


the roots have had time to heal, the rootlets to 


Hedge—and the Cost and Economy of Hedges. 
PLANTS SUITABLE FOR HEDGES, 


Almost anything may be grown into a fence—not 
only Maclura, Thorn of various kinds, Apple tree, 
Crab tree and wild Plum, but Walnut, Maple and Oak. 
Let it ever be borne in mind that to get a hedge is 
Jess in the plant than in the manner of growing it ; 
but because we can have a hedge of any plant we are 
not to conclude that all are of equal worth. A thor- 
ough test will prove that their value is in proportion 
to their natural adaptation. And what are the inhe- 
rent qualities we would look for in a plant, or would 
give to itif we could make one for that purpose? 
Evidently, thorns, hardiness, free growth, dwarf y-hen 
grown. And I will make the assertion—risking the 


only be found in perfection in the thorn. 

I know well enough the rage for the great South- 
ern, Rohan-Malticaulis-Shanghai-Hedge-plant, and I 
am planting them, (sparingly) and will make a fence 
of them no doubt. And I am not so old but I ex- 
pect to see them a nuisance at the last. I shall keep 
them also, for such as prefer them to my darling 
quick, as I sell root-graft apple trees to those who will 
have only such. A man had better wait ten years 
for fruit than not have any, and an Osage hedge is 
better than none if it must be cut down in thirty 
years, 

THE MANNER OF GROWING A HEDGE. 
“The first condition to be observed in growing a 
hedge, is a thorough preparation of.the ground, If 
you think of setting one, begin the season before, un- 


a strip twelve feet wide, after removing all obstruc- 
tions of stones or stumps, be plowed, leaving the dead 
furrow where the plants are to be. Let the plow down, 
particularly in the furrow to twice its usual depth, 
After harrowingylet it lie a suitable time, and then 
back set it, and so continue until it is fully subdued. 





vigorous, all which will be shown by its growth and 
full rich foliage. Ex. 


“ A word to the wise is &c. Ifyou think twelve feet 


Brorner Faruers+—T'o you who recognize the — 
necessity of substituting for our rude and primitive © 
mode of fencing, some method more in keeping with — 
the spirit of progress, combining the conditions of 
beauty with the economy of durability, to you I would | 


Many are already looking about them anxiously in- | 
quiring, “What shall we do for a fence?” These will | 








sneers. of Osage-mougeus, that these conditions can | 
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too much to devote to a hedge, give sixteen to the 
old make-sbift until yoo get wiser on the subjeet of 
hedging, and more liberal to its requirements. Who- 
ever thinks of growing a fence, on two or three feet, 
of any plant, and that crooking arownd stumps, and 
trees, has not yet learnedhis first lesson, and it will be 
likely to cost him something, both of time and money, 

The second requisite of growing a hedge, is, that 
your plants be well ascorted. That is uni'orm in size, 
and alike in thriftiness, and if thorn, of two years 
growth. After they are properly set—whieh is best, 
and most expeditiously done by a foot dibble, (E will 
tell you how to make one before yon will need to use 
it} you will have no further trouble, only to keep them 
properly cultivated until they are large enough to 
plant, whichis effected by driving stakes, five feet long: 
two feet apart in the row, six inches inthe ground, 
and cutting the} lants partially of at the bottom, so 
as to weave th m in at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
When dove you have a fence, that with the expense 
of an occasional trimming, will be “a beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

The distance I think most sdvisable to plant, is 
eight inches in direct line. 

I have sixty rods twelve inches, forty rods cight 
inches,thirty do. six inches, and forty in double rows 12 
inches in cach. The latter will make a fence soonest,bat 
it is more w ork to keep if clear of weeds .nd grass. 


THE COST, AND ECONOMY OF A HEDGE. 


This must vary according to soil, situation, &c. 

The fitting the ground, and planting, say from six 
to twelve and a half cents per rod; the plants assorted, 
twelve and a half do., and plastering the same, in all 
thirty-seven and a half, first cost except tending,which 
will vary according to the condition of the grou::d. 

Whoever has fence of the stake and rider worm to 
build these times, can strike his own balance of dif- 
ference in cost, putting in or leaving out of the ac- 
count as he chooser, the saving of land, the ministra- 
tion to the sense of beauty, and a long increasing fa- 
ture economy. 

As to the time requisite to grow a hedge, I think 
it will be found that from five, to six years will be 
necessary in most portions of thisstate. I have forty 
rods, that I'am presumptuo:s enough to believe will 
do the fourth year. 

Whatever may be said of the grand Mogul of al 
Hedge-plauts the Osage—I will venture another as- 
sertion. That here the thorn will make a fence as 
soon, aid without the cost of trimming until in use. 

Let the years confirm it. B Harnaway. 

Little Prairie Ronde, Cas* Co., Mich., 1855. 





7a The Le Roy Gozette states that Mr. CO. K: 
Ward of that village, recently sold a bull calf two 
months old, of his own raising to a stock breeder from 
Pennsylvania, for the nice little sum of $125. 





The Other Side of the Hen Question. 


Messrs. Epitors:—We have had a great amount 
of talk i» papers about Cochin Chinas, Shanghais, 
Bramapootras, Chittagongs, Black Spanish, &c., &c., 
alinost “ad in finitum’—but it has been nearby all 
on one side of the subject. It certainly is no more 
than fair that the public should have the other side 
also. My object now is not to provoke a collision 
with the “fowl fanciers” of our State; if they are 
theroughly democratie, as doubtless they are, they 
will not complain, because “the greatest good to the 
greatest uumber,” is the embodiment of the demo- 
cratic doetrine. Ifthe greatest good to the least 
number, has been the former practice in this mat- 
ter, it is time to reverse it. Among al} the writers 
who have discussed the fowl subject, no one bas 
told us what it costs to keep these Asiatie bipeds- 
Being eompolled to shut mine up, this important fact 
was breugh out. Six Shanghais eat one peck of 
corn in 8 days, which is 11 bushels one peck for the 
year... Counting corn at 5s per bushel it would eost 
a trifiawver 93 to keep each of these gourmands 
for a year. Fancy men at fancy prices, may make 
it pay to raise these fowls even at that cost. But 
that state of things wil! not last. We sell these 
costly exotics at six cents the pound; one that bas 
cost perhaps a dollar, brings two shillings in mar- 
ket. But, says the apologist No. 1, the eggs will 
more than pay the cost of keeping. Eggs in this 
market are ten cents per dozen; where is the hen 
that has deposited her 240 eggs during the year, 
which would only make hers:juare with her owner, 
My sheep gave me five pounds and five ounces of 
wool per head, of the best quality, and it eost me less 
to keep them per head than it would the bipeds of 
Asiatic origin. 

Another fact was elicited by imprisonment of my 
hens; the eggs grew smaller perceptibly, although 
the fowls were pleutifully supplied with eorn, water» 
time and gravel. The product of one hen were 
measured frequently, her eggs were large, mezsur- 
ing uniformly 7 inches the largest circumference 
in two or three weeks they had diminished to 64 
inches. The only advantage that I can perceive 
at present in these foreign birds, is to commence 
systemuatiealy and rear a breed distinct from the 
natives—avoiding the greediness of the imported 
article. They have many of the characteristics of 
the ostrieh, especially in the appetite; perhaps 
they may be a branch of the same family. 

Clinton, July, 1855. R. Raxpauu. 





7a it is calculated that a heavy crov of weeds 
consumes one half the dung that is applied in prepar- 
ation fora crop of grain—bhow pleasant, then, to re- 
flect, while I am carrying my manure to my four-acre 
iot a mile off, that one half of it and the labor are 
expended in nourishing weeds,to the injury of the crop, 
both in quantity and quality. —Ez. 
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On the Management of Young Horses. 


The foals having been provided for through the 
first winter, towards the middle of May it will be ex- 
pedient to make arrangements for the summer’s keep 
This must to acertain extent be regulated by circum 
stances. Ifthe breeder is provided with convenient 
paddocks, they are by far the most desirable situa- 
tions; and whether they will produce a sufficieucy of 
herbage must depend npon their size and the condi- 
tion of the land. Those which are bare of keep are 
by far preferable, as the requirements of the inmates 
may be always supplied with hay, lucerne, vetches or 
clover; and an occasional change of food has already 
been recommended. The constitution of euch animal 
should be consulted, and likewise the purposes for 
which it may be calculated. Some will require a 
moderate allowance of oats throughout the summer 
months. The benefit which young horses will obtain 
from corn will be more than equivalent to the expense, 
especially those which are promising to make hunters 
of the first class; but for hacks and carriage horses 
it can only be necessary under particular circumstan- 
ces. It is of the utmost importance to watch the 
progress of these animals; but it is as necessary to 
guard against an over accumulation of fat, as the 
other extreme. The month of May or June is the 
most seasonable for performing the operation devised 
to prevent colts from propagating their species, There 
is a phenomenon attendant upon this, regarding the 
cause of which I never could obtain any satisfactory 
explanation; nevertheless, general observation con 
firms the fact that colts which have been castrated at 
a season of the year when their coats are long and 
rough, are never fine during the winter, whereas those 
which have beeti operated upon soon after they have 
shed their coats, almost invariably look well. This 
should not be delayed too late, from causes which it 
is not necessary to enumerate, and likewise that the 
patient may recover before the hot weather sets in, 

Many persons are of opinion that it is unnecessary 
to administer physic to foals and young horses; but 
a few observa-tions will dispel that notion. After a 
foal has been weaned and deprived of its mother’s milk, 
the liver very often assumes an inactive, sluggish dis- 

position. The coat indicates this from its harsh, un- 
ealthy appearance, and the animal gives evidence of 
being what is termed hidebound. Very often the 
legs will fill from an irregularity of the circulation, 
consequent upon the state of the liver, In such cas- 
es oue or two mild doses of aloes becomes indispens- 
able. Diuretics are of no use under these circumstan- 
ces, their action being on the kidneys and urinary pas- 
sages, which are not the seat of disorder. For foals 
recently weaned, one drachm of aloes witk an equal 

ortion of ginger and of soap in the proper quantity; 

ut if that does not relax the bowels sufficiently, the 
proportion of aloes may be increased on the second 
occasion, A slight dose only is required, because the 
aloes being supposed to act primally on the liver, it is 
merely necessary to stimulate that organ to its healthy 
action. The only restriction necessary in the diet is 
substituting bran mashes for hay during the twenty- 
four hours preceeding the time of administering the 
medicines, and carefully providing the animal from the 
effects of rain; otherwise, if the weather be favorable, 
ne danger need be apprehended from the usual enlarge- 
ment in the paddock or field during the operation of 
the physic, while the exercise will assist the desired 
result. Foals which have been fondly treated when 
with their dams, and subsequently, will not occasion 





much trouble in administerin the ball. When they 
are weaned, a light head collar or halter should be put 
upon their heads, and, being accustomed to that, the 
ball may be readily given by placing it on the end of 
a piece of whalebone or cane. Those foals which 
have been fed upon an abundance of , are very 
subject to be troubled with worms; and some pastures 
are very liable to produce them. Many remedies 
have been adopted for their expulsion, but, I have nev- 
er found anything so effectual as calomel or emetic 
tartar if properly administered; that not always being 
attended to, has led to the oonclusion that the reme- 
dies are not infallible, Neither calomel nor emetic 
tartar should ever be given, if the expulsion of worms 
be intended, with the medicine administered to work 
it off; nor should soap,or any other alkali, form a por- 
tion of the ball, as those substances counteract the 
effect by decomposing both calomel and emetic tartar. 
The plan which I have always found successful to dis- 
lodge worms from horses, at any age, has been as fol- 
lows, appropriating the quantity of medicine to the 
age and constitution of the subject. 

Keep the patient without any kind of food six or 
eight hours, when the appetites of the insects will be- 
come keen. A small quantity of bran mash is then 
offered to the animal, in which is mixed the calomel or 
emetic tartar; for a foal the proportion is from twelve 
to fifteen grains, and for a yearling, from fifteen to 
twenty. This dose js repeated after an interval of 
ten or twelve hours, during which time no other kind 
of food must be presented; otherwise the worms, seiz- 
ing upon the nutriment which it affords, will not be 
destroyed, Six hours after the last dose has been 
given, it must be worked off with linseed oil or aloes. 
The quantity of the former is from four to six ounces; 
but if aloes be, preferred, the dose will be from one 
drachm to one drachm and a half, which should be 
disolved over the fire in a small quantity of oil or 
lard, and made into ball with ginger or treacle. The 
quantity of calomel or emetic tartar for horses at a 
more advanced age may be augmentet to the extent 
of sixty grains; but for two and three year-olds, from 
twenty to thirty grains is sufficient, with the purga- 
tive remedy in proportion. 

When horses are tnrned out to in the spring 
of the year, the succulent nature of the food causes 
them to purge, often to a great extent; this is consid- 
ered by many persons a most desirable event-—a great 
misconception. The herbage is overcharged with Ce 
and moisture, of a crude, acrimonious nature, to suc 
an extent that all cannot be taken up by the organs 
destined for the secretion of urine, or by the absorbent 
vessels of the body; the superfluous fluid therefore 
passes off through the intestines with the indigestible 
particles of food,and thus the watery feeces are thrown 
off. Flafulent colic or gripes is a frequent attend- 
ant. The system is deranged; but the mischief does 
not terminate here. If the purging continues, a con- 
stitutional relxaation of the bowels is established, very 
debilitating to the animal. and often difficult to con- 
trol. I am so decidedly opposed to an unrestricted 
allowance of luxuriant grass to horses at any age, that 
nothing could induce me to give it to them. I may 
not be able to enlist all my readers as converts to the 
practice; I trust i may a great many of them. After 
the second year, hay should form a considerable por- 
tion of the daily food in summer, to every animal in- 
tended for hunting or riding. If a horse is supported 
entirely upon the grass which he collects in a rich 
pasture field, or upon that which may be cut and 
carried to him in his paddock, he must consume a 
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much greater bulk than of hay in an equivalent time, 
to afford nourishment to the system. Grass being 
very full of sap and mo’sture, it is very rapidly digest- 
ed, consequently the horse must be continual tore 
it. This distends the stomach and the bowels, an 
the faculty of digestion is impaired; for the digestive 
owers require rest as well as other organs of the 
ody, if they are to be preserved in perfect condition. 
By the custom of grazing the muscular system is en- 
febled, and fat is substituted. ‘This may escape the 
notice of superficial observers, who do not mark the 
distinction between a fat and muscular animal; who 
conceive so that the bones are covered, and the points 
are rounded, all that is requisite has been attained. 
But;this is a very fallacious impression. Let any per- 
son who is sceptical on this point, ride a horse in the 
summer which has just been taken ont of a grass 
field, along with another kept on hay and corn, at 
the moderate rate of seven or eight miles in the hour; 
the grass-fed horse will sweat profusely, while the 
other will be perfectly cool wil“ aey. This proves 
that the system of the one eating grass overabounds 
with fat and those portions of blood which are 
destined to form that deposit. Those who advo- 
cate grazing will no doubt exclaim, “ Oh! this is a test 
of condition, whichis not required in young and grow- 
ing animals.” I beg to state that it is highly impor- 
tant, if the acme of condition is to be attained by an- 
imals of mature age, that the growth and gradual de- 
velopment of their frames should be composed of 
those healthy and vigorous elements upon which the 
structure of future condition can be raised. Animal 
substances are to a very great extent subservient to 
the nature and quality of the food with which the in- 
dividuals are nourished. I believe that farmers would 
find it much to their advantage if they were to con- 
sider this subject with reference to feeding cattle and 
sheep, 80 that they might select those kinds of food 
which abound with properties more conducive to the 
production of flesh than fat. There is no kind of food 
of which the horse consumes which has not a tenden- 
cy to deposit some portion of fat. It is a substance 
which must exist to a certain extent; but as it is mus- 
cular power, not a predisposition to adipose rotundi- 
ty, which enhances the value of the animal, the rea- 
sons are obvious what guide should be taken in the 
selection of food. I have on a former occasion hint- 
ed the propriety of bruising the oats, and will now 
state my reasons for doing so. The first I will men- 
tion is economy. Three bushels of oats which have 
undergone that process are equivaleut to four which 
have not, and the animals which consume them derive 
ater benefit. Various schemes are adopted to in- 
uce horses to masticate their corn, all of which are 
ineffectual. Scattering them thinly over the surface 
of a spacious mangar, mixing a handful of cat hay or 


||. straw with each feed, and such like devices. will not 


cajole the animal to the performance of mastication. 
A horse that is disposed to bolt his corn, however 
carefully it may be spread along his manger, will soon 
learn to drive it into a heap with his nose, and col- 
lect as much with his lips as he thinks fit before he 
begins to masticate. W hatever food-enters the stom- 
ach of any animal. and passes away in an undigested 
form, may be considered as $0 mach dross or extrane- 
ous matter, which, not having afforded nutriment, is 
prejudicial to the creature which consumed it. A 
mistaken notion of economy is often the incentive to 
turning horses out in the summer, to be entirely de- 
pendent upon grass for theirsupport. A few remarks 
will surely dispel that error. ‘Twenty-two bushels of 





oats—allowing one bushel per week from the 15th of 
May to the 16th of October—may be estimated as 
the produce of half an acre of land, and half a ton of 
hay that of another half-acre, although a ton and a 
half per acre is not more than an average crop.‘ It 
requires at least an acre of grass land to .support a 
horse during the period above named, 

Considering the important functions assigned. to: the 
legs and feet, upon which a great portion of the horses 
value depends, it is is a matter of some surprise that 
more attention is fot bestowed upon the subject. 
There are many breeders who never think of. inspect- 
ing them till the animals are ready.to-be broken, or if 
they observe any imperfections, they leave the remedy 
to its fate. The legs of young horses may be justl 
compared to willow twigs; you may train them to al- 
most any form you please. By careful and judicious 
treatment many defects may be relieved or corrected, 
if attacked in the earliest stage, before the parts have 
assumed an unyielding texture. Many of the imper- 
fections to which the form of the leg is susceptible, 
may be traced to a portion of the hoof having been 
broken, worn away, or chopped off. In the event of 
such an accident, tne opposite side of the foot grows 
more luxuriantly,and the weakest,or lower side,having 
to sustain an increased weight. and an uneven bearing 
for the foot is established. This will assuredly cause 
the leg to grow crooked, and very probab’y occasion 
a turning in or out of the toe. The irregularity of 
shape is often seen in one leg, while the other is well- 
formed. The pastern joints, in many cases, evince a 
disposition to grow too upright, or on the other hand 
to assume too much obliquity. The same principle 
which accidentally causes a liinb to take an unfavora- 
ble growth or form, may be adopted to restore it to 
its proper shape, providing it is attended to in time. 
Thus, if the inside of the near forefoot of a colt or 
young horse be broken off or worn down, it will cause 
the animal to tread more heavily on the inside than on 
out, and the leg will become bent in consequence. 
To correct this it is only necessary to reduce the su- 
perabundant portion of the foot with a drawing knife 
or carp, so that the limb may have an even bear- 
ing. hen the pasterns grow too upright, the heels 
require to be lowerd; ahd the toes of those which are 
too oblique must be shortened. The texture of the 
hoof varies considerably in different animals. In some 
measure it is constitutional; and it is likewise affected 
by the state or condition of the land upon which the 
animal is reared. Before the shoes are applied, if the 
land be dry, the hoof is very liable to be broken off 
at the edges; and if neglected they will shell off, and 
frequently occasion soreness—sometimes even inflam- 
ation. To obviate this, the part should be rounded 
a little with the rasp, and the foot dressed with oint- 
ment composed of tallow, fat, or lard two parts, tar 
gne part, and treacle half an equivalent of the latter. 
These being melted together and applied warm on 
the soles and hoofs of horses at any age, will be found 
to promote the growth and toughen the parts effect- 
utlly. If thejland is very dry, it is advisable to throw 
water on some particular spot where the animals may 
be induced to stand occasionally in order to keep | 
their feet in a healthy state. 

By adopting a regular system, and examining the 
legs and feet of every horse, young or old, once a 
month, attention to these little matters becomes ha- 
bitual. When the. vast importance of healthy feet is 
considered, the trifling item of trouble must necessa- 
rily vanish. Incipient lameness is very frequently es- 
tablished at an early period; although it may not be 
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detected till the animal is shod and put. to work, when 
the unfortunate blackamith, shoes, and all such devices 
are summarily condemned. Thrushes are not unfre- 
quently a predisposing cause of lameness; but they: 
are commonly thought lightly of, unless they give 
palpable evidence of inconvenience. Exposute to wet 
and filth will often produce them; and they are in 
some measure similar to the footrot in sheep. At 
the same time they are more controlable and subserv- 
ient to appropriate remedies. When the properties 
of the frog, the seat of this disorder, are considered, 
no surprise can exist that they should be very fre- 
quently the predisposing source of foot-lameness. A 
thrush may be briefily described as an ichorous, feted, 
and corrosive discharge, proceeding from the frogs. 
When this exists for any length of time in the foot of 
a young animal, it iaterrupts the ordinary secretions 
and development of the sensible frog; by its discharge 
it promotes absorption, amp the internal part to 
assume an uphealthy degree of hardness or consisten- 
cy, and thereby affects its elasticisy. The . frog, it 
must be observed, is destined to prevent concussion, 
which in its healthy state it isSadmirably adapted for; 
but if it is injured so that its character and nature is 
changed, when the horse is put to work, soreness of 
the feet ensues, and other inflamation, which gradual- 
ly increasing, the animal becomes quite lame, and is 
therefore nearly useless. As attention to the feet of 
young horses involves the necessity of handling, and 
such familiarities as will render them docile and tract- 
able, two important objects are secured. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Creu. 





Daine’s Drain Tile. 

_ Eprror Micuican Farmer, Sir:—I have been re- 
quested to inform you what I know of Daine’s tile 
drain for under draining land. 1 had immediately in 
front of my house, a bad pond hole, where water 
sometimes collected in large quantities, for many years. 
I experimented to get this water removed, by open 
rains, covered drains, and by the small stone English 
drain, when the ditch was entirely filled with small 
stones and then covered; none seemed to answer 
Two years since I went to Mr. Daine’s shop to exam. 
ine his tile; he appeared satisfied that the four inch 
horse-shoe tile would answer my pnrpose. 

I bought a wagon load and laid them down (in the 
bottom of a narrow ditch) npon boards six inches in 
width, and then covered, since which time we have 
had no trouble with water. I have since laid fifty 
rods on another ‘part of my farm, to drain what was 
formerly a bad swamp, where large bodies of water 
collected, This drain runs constantly, and I believe 
it will make the field dry ground. 

This plan of underdraining will be one day universal- 
ly practiced threughout the State, and will add much 
to the fertility of the land. 

Yours,  Srepuen V. R. Trowsripar, 

Birmingham, Jaly 11, 1°65. 

Jax Red elover will extend its roots to the depth 
of three feet, and wheat to the depth of two or 


three feet, if the soil will permit, ‘I’his shows the neces- 
sity of plowing deep. 





, Colic in Horses, 


The causes of colic in horses appear to be quite 
numerous. The drinking of cold water when the 
horse is warm—especially hard water ; exposure to 
cold after severe labor ; full feeding on green forage 
after being accustomed to dry food. Indigestion, Dr. 
Dadd considers the pritcipal cause ; but the above 
causes will produce impaired digestion, and it is in this 
indirect way, it may be, that colic is produced. We 
have known horses which would be sure to have an 
attack of this disease upon every slight change in 
feed. 

The symptoms are pretty well known: The horse 
if in the stable, quickly lies down and gets up again; 
paws the ground violently with his fore feet ; lies 
down, rolls, starts up as if frightened and looks wist- 
fully at his flanks. Perspiration is excessive as the 
violence of the spasms increase, all these symptoms are 
aggravated ; the animal becomes regardless of your 
presence and any attempt to approach him is danger- 
ous. He seems invested with greatly increased 
strength. We once knew a large, powerful mare to 
be attacked with colic during a cold, winter's night, 
and when discovered, toward morning was found in 
the granary adjoining the stable, having stoven a solid 
4 by 4 inch studded partition, boarded on each side, 
completely to pieces, during the violence of the par- 
oxysms, rolling and groaning among the ruins. The 
distention of gas was so great, that probably a rup- 
ture of the colon or coecum was produced, as she died 
suddenly after assistance came. It was ignorantly 
supposed that the animal had “ bots.” 

Inflamation of the Bowels.—The symptoms of this 
disease are somwhat analogous. Indeed, colic has of- 
ten produced inflamation of the bowels, ( Enteritis.) 
As this is a very fatal disease itis important to know 
its early symptoms, and wherein they differ from those 
of colic. Youatt has pointed them out so clearly that 
we transcribe his diagram. ’ 

THE 


INFLAMATION OF 


BOWELS. 
Gradvalin its approach with in- 
dica:ions of fever, 
Pulse very much quickened, but 
rig and aen scarcely to be 
e.t. 


COLIic, 


Sudd-n in its at‘ack. 


Pulse rarely much quickened in 
the early je:i dof the ciseag-, 
and during the intervals of ea. ; 
bet evi lently fuller, 

Legs and cars of the naturel 
temperature 

Ke'fef obtained from rubbing the 


Legs and. ears cold; 


Belly exceedingly tender and 
pete to the touch. 

otion evidyi tly increasing the 
pain, 


belly. 
Relief obtained from motion, 


Intervals of rest. Constant pain: 
Strength scarcely affected Rapid and great weakness; 


The treatment of these diseases formerly, may be 
justly characterized as abominable Turpentine, 
opium, aloes and bleeding, were the favorite remedies, 
Youatt condemns the use of gin and pepper, for fear 
of a tendency to inflamation within the stomach ; but 
strongly recommends turpentine. one of the most pen- 
etrating and pnngent irritants in commonuse. As 








‘there is always a tendency to inflamation of the stom- 
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ach and intestines in cases of colic, the only safe way 
is to avoid all irritants if possible and resort to simple 
sanative remedies, A strong dose of peppermint tea 
will generally relieve ordinary cases of colic. Dr. 
Dadd says; “If the gases supposed to exist in the 
stomach, the following is the best preparation:—Car- 
bonate of ammonia 1 drachm,* tincture of ginger, 
ounce, water, 1 pint, mix and drench the horse. 

“Tf the acid, or gas exist in the bowels, substitute 
lime-water for ammonia, and add half an onnce of 
tincture of gentian.” 

For inflamation of the bowels the same excellent 
author gives the following:—“Linseed oil, 8 ounces, 
Lime-water, 2 ounces. Another:—Epsom salts, 8 
ounces, thin gruel, 1 quart. Another:—Common salt, 
6 ounces, warm water, 1 pint.” 

“Frequent injections are to be given until the bow 





Suffo 





Swine. 


should not do so, one of the above prescriptions, in 
about half the proportion, may be ventured on ; yet 
it is best. not to be too hasty, for supurgation, in- 
duced by active cathartics would be equivalent to a 
sentence of death. 

A handful of common salt to three quarts of warm 
water forms a very good injection.” 

He further advises to give the horse diluting drinks, 
to dissolve tie hardened mass within and cause it to 
pass off. Warm water is as good as any thing in easy 
reach. The diet must be very light, and the drink 
water in which slippery elm bark has been thrown. 

By alittle care in procuring the above materials and 


keeping them on hand, the lives of many valuable 
horses may be saved, and the owners from heavy 
losses. —B 

* Abont a tez-:poonful, A teacup will hold about 4 fluid ounces 
of water: 


7. 
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Eprrons Micuicgan Farmer — Sirs : — Having 
received many inquiries about the Suffolk hogs I 
have concluded to ask you'to insert the following 
in your valuable Farmer. ‘Those who have “Youatt 
on the Hog,” understand that they are natives of 
England, and that they have been brought to their 
present perfection by careful breeding. In this 
respect the English are greatly in advance of Ameri- 
cans, though present prospects promise much for 
the future. Not however, till we learn not to over 
work, or starve, or sell at a bargain our best ani- 
mals to persons who want them only for their 
muscular power, or for their value in the scales, 
can we be called successful breeders. 

The Suffolks endure our winters with a shelter 
from the storm and severe cold and thrive well. 
though many specimens are nearly destitute of 
hair. Their chief value consists in early maturity, 
quiet disposition, capacity to fatten at any age, and 
on asmall amount of feed. 

I subjvin a few statements for the consideration 
of those who have been accustomed to make pork 
with two or three times the quantity of corn neces- 
sary to make the same amount out of the Suffolk. 

They have very little offal ; Mr Sherwood slaugh- 
tered a sow of Jackson importation when 22 months 
old : 


Her live weight,. ....-.eec-e--neeeeenoneene- 450° Tbs 
Dretatllyi ci ois wk he ccctcdecces ccesveveceeness 4m“ 
LOM,. 222... -csccccccccceccecas 60 





From the Journal of the U. 8S. Agricultural 
Society. Sanford Howard says: “This breed is 
one of the most highly esteemed and valuable in 
the world.” 

_ Extract from a correspundence between the Sec- 
retary of the National board of Agriculture and the 
following gentlemen: 

Boston, September 24, 1850. 

Dear Sir :—TI have often eat pork of the Suffolk 
swineand I assure you that for swectness and delica- 
cy of teste, none in the world is superior. 

Yours, Sam. JAQueEs. 

W. 8. King. 


Worcester, September 25, 1850. 


Dear Sir:—I have myself preferred the cross of 
the Suffolk to any other { have seen, for the econo- 
my of keeping and fcr their cutting up qualities, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. S. King. J. W. Lixcotn, 

Prof. Mapes says:—“Dealers in the market who 
are acquainted with this breed, say that a hog 
weighing 400 lbs. will make moro pork for the bar- 
rel than common pork.” 

Much more might be added in favor of the Suf- 
folks. They have but one competitor that is likely 
to be successfvl, and that is the Essex, of more re- 
cent importation, More hereafter. 

Yours, W. 8. Lunr. 

Findlay, Ohio, July 11, 1855. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
J.C. HOLMES, Enrror. 


Itinerant Fruit Tree Peddlers. 


Michigan has been sadly cheated by itinerant fruit 
tree peddlers, and notwithstanding the frequent cau- 
tions given by the “ Michigan Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers Association,” and from time to time by our- 
selves through the columns of the Farmer and an- 
other Journal, we still hear the sad stories of those 
who, when too late, find they have been duped by 
travelling tree peddlers and grafters. We know it to 
be a fact, that many of the men, who traverse our 
state soliciting orders for trees,and representing them- 
selves as the authorized agent of some well known 
and reliable nurseries are wholly unknown at those 
nurseries, and wholly ignorant of fruits and fruit trees, 
Many cases have fal'en under our observation, which, 
should we state some of them,’ we think would have a 
tendency to put travelling .ree peddlers, and those 
who wish to buy trees, a little more upon theie guard. 

At one time we thought Michigan was receiving 
more than her portion of the attentions of these wan 
dering speculators, but the following article which we 
copy from one of the leading horticultural magazines, 
wholly dissipates the idea that Michigan alone receives 
their semi-annual visits, and that she alone can boast 
of being cheated by them. 

We can caution buyers, but it is for them to decide 
whether they will order trees direct from honest and 
reliable nursefymen, or place their orders in the hands 
of speculators, and then suffer the loss that will almost 
certainly be the result. 

“No pursuit or profession in life, however useful or 
honorable it may be, or however purifying and enno- 
bling its tendencies, is wholly exempt from the evils 
of dishonesty. Not even the most sacred of all hu- 
man vocations can escape this misfortune. Will any 
one wonder, then, that there should be dishonest nur- 
serymen and seedsmen, and dishonest dealers in trees, 
plants and flowers? Surely not. A great deal has 

een said about the dishonesty of nurserymen, seeds 
men, and florists ; but if a rigid comparison were 
made between them and any class of dealers, we care 
not which, we have not the slightest hesitation in say 
ing that the result would show that no other branches 
of trade are, on the whole, conducted with greater 
honesty and fairness. It may be said that we are an 
interested party in this case, and therefore not com- 
petent to judge ; but we take it upon us to say that we 
are, We believe we areas well acquainted with those 
who are engaged in horticultural commerce in the 
United States, and have enjoyed as many’ and as fa- 
vorable opportunities of studying their characters, as 
most other men ; and on the strength of this knowl- 
edge, we are willing to pace them, for honesty of pur- 
pose, for energetic and industrious habits, and the 
general usefulness of their lives, against any other 
class. We have no desire to make invidious distinc- 
tions or comparisons, or to pit one class or profession 
against another, but we would remind those who are 
ever prating about the tricks of nurserymen and seeds- 
men, that there may be as many short-comings charge- 











able against their own calling. Who does not hear, 
every day of his life, about false weights and short 
measures? Took at the imposition practiced by the 
manufacturers of all sorts of cloths, by the substitu- 
tion of one material for another, so that a person who 
is not thoroughly skilled in all their devices, is sure to 
be cheated. We have ourselves been sold cotton for 
woolen goods, by men whoare so careful of their rep- 
utation that they would either knock down or insti- 
tute a suit for slander against any one who would 
question their honesty. Look at the thousand decep- 
tions in articles of food and drink—ia tea, coffee, sugar, 
wines and liquors of all sorts—and in tobacco. In- 
deed one can scarcely think of an article, whether of 
use or luxury, that can safely be bought from a stran- 
ger by an inexperienced person. The very saints of 
the world are engaged in this trafic in spurious com- 
modities unblushingly. Yet these same hypocrites 
will ery out about the dishonesty of the poor nursery- 
man or seedsman who happens by mistake or careless- 
ness to sell one variety for another. 

Let us not be understood as justifying the frauds or 
errors of nursetymen or seedsmen ; far be it from us 
to do any such thing. We shall rather expose and 
condemn them. But it should be remembered that it 
is an easy matter for them to make mistakes, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to avoid them. They are handlin 
a great number of varieties of the same article, an 
their sales being huddled. into a tew weeks, renders 
impossible that leisure and circumspection which can 
be given to ordinary trade. A boy entrusted to at- 
tach alabel, may get it on the wrong tree or — 
and the error may escape notice until too late. In 
packing, which must be entrusted to workmen, there 
are many chances for mistakes even where the most 
ridgid surveillance is kept up. Indeed, throughout 
the whole routine of their business—propagating, dig- 
ging, labelling, and packing—there are an almost in- 
finite number of small operations which require ex- 
actness, and all of which expose to error. Be chari- 
table then,and do not call every error a trick or a cheat. 
Every year our professional nurserymen and seedsmen 
are becoming more systematic and more careful, as 
well as more discriminating and skillful, and thus the 
chances for error ure rapidly decreasing, except among 
new beginners, who have everything to learn. 

There is growing up, however, in this country, a 
system of dealing for which respectable nurserymen 
are not. responsible, and to whichit is our present 
purpose to call attention. The extraordinary growth 
of horticultural commerce within the past years, has 
attracted the attention of that large class of specula- 
ting individuals who are ever on the look-out for a 
profitable field of operations—men who are peddling 
grave-stones to day, lightning rods to morrow, patent 
medicines the next day, and so'on from one thing to 
another. The country is filled with dealers in trees 
and plants. Beyond a doubt many of them are hon- 
est and honorable—men who may fairly be trusted ; 
but itis equally true that very many of them lack 
honesty, and will not hesitate to misrepresent and de- 
ceive wherever they consider deception necessary to 
success. We have in our hands the most ample evi- 
dence of this. Letter upon letter has been for some 
time past addressed to us upon this subject from all 
parts of the country, begging us to expose the frauds, 
and propose some remedy. But what can we do? 
The world is full of eredulous people, ever ready to 
be made victims to the crafty stories of unscrupulous 
rogues,—people who read but Kittle, and whom our 
warbings will never reach, and who, if they did, would 
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give them no heed,—people whom even dear-bought 
experience would fail to teach wisdom. ‘They are the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish, who will run a thous- 
and risks of being cheated for a single chance of mak- 
ing a good bargain. The authorities of New York 
city caused flaming placards to be carried around the 
strects, in the most conspicuous manner, to caution 
country people against being decoyed into mock auc- 
tion rooms, where they are certain to be fleeced bya 
set of stool pigeons ; but while these placards are 
carried up and down all day long, every morning pa- 
per brings to light some mock auction frauds, and 
thousands are daily perpetrated that are never made 
public. All that can be urged against the folly and 
madness of swallowing patent medicines avails noth- 
ing ; for we see the country full of travelling medi- 
cine chests, and vast fortunes realized from the busi- 
ness. All manner of frauds are perpetrated, day after 
day and year after year, upon a credulous public, and 

et the last reaps as rich a harvest as the first. We 

ave therefore but little hope that anything can be 
done to stay deceptive trading in trees, plants, or 
seeds, Our correspondent “M,” of Maumee, Ohio, 
related in our last number some of the tricks of for- 
eign adventurers in the west,and we have seen the very 
same things done in this enlightened horticultural 
city of ours a few years ago. Large quantities of the 
merest trash were sold at exorbitant prices to persons 
who were never known to patronize respectable nur- 
serymen and flor ists at their own doors to the amount 
of a dollar. A short time ago a gentleman from one 
of the Eastern States called on us, and inquired fora 
person who he said had sold large quantities of Ap- 
ple trees in his neighborhood, representing himself to 
be the proprietor of one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensive nurseries in Western New York, and repre- 
senting also that his trees propagted by some supe- 
rior method which was known to him only, and which 
gave them a decided superiority over trees grown in 
the ordinary way. On inquiry, we found this man did 
not own a single foot of land, had never been a nur- 
seryman, nor had he any interest whatever in any nur- 
sery establishment, but bought such trees as he could 
make the largest profit on. He was a crafty rogue, 
ipiadavenecpecionited more than ordinary piety, and 
victimized the religious people of New England hand 
somely, A few weeks ago a nurseryman of Roches- 
ter received intelligence thet he was represented in 
some purts of Ohio by a person who claimed to be his 
agent and son, while he not only did not know such a 
person, but had never seen or heard of him before, 
and he was compelled to incur the trouble and ex- 
pense of advertising him as an imposter. Is not this 
a high handed piece of deception to be attempted in 
such a business, and among an intelligent people? 
The man who will do such a thing is not a particle 
better than he who counterfeits a bank bill or a silver 
dollar, or who will forge a signature to a bank check. 
We have it from perfectly reliable authority, that a 
company of tree dealers, hailing from Ohio, purchased 
at a small nursery in Western New York a quantity 
of seedling unworked fruit trees, ( Peaches and Cher- 
ries,) knowing them to be such—for the nurseryman 
we believe to be a perfectly honest man—and they 
took them up, tied them in parcels, and attached la- 
bels to them bearing the names of all the best fruits 
in the catalogues. e were informed that these spu- 
rious articles were to be carried to Tennesee. Here 


| isa piece of villainy for you! Such men richly de- 
serve the penitentiaty, and we can not understand how 


any honest man could conscientiously refrain from ex- 





posing them, and thus aid in bringing them to punish- 
ment. 

In every part of the country people have been out- 
rageously deceived by itinerant grafters. They trav- 
erse the country, and take orders to do grafting at so 
much apiece for all that live, When the season of 
grafting comes,a few workmen come along with a 
wagon load of scions, containing every variety that 
could possibly be called for, all procured from the 
most r.sponsible source ; and as a proof of this, a cata- 
logue of some well-known nurseryman is exhibited, 
and, it may be,a forged bill or invoice, while the 
scions were most likely, cut from some of the or- 
chards they had been grafting in. Thousands of or- 
chards have been ruined in this way. We have now 
one in our possession which the previous owner had 
had grafted by one of these rogues, and instead of 
having some three or four select sorts, as he ordered, 
he had a collection of vile rubbish, mostly natural 
fruit, and in some cases three or four different sorts on 
a tree, 

We might go on and cite cases of this sort which 
have come to our knowledge enough to fill a dozen | 
pages of this journal, but it would be a waste of time 
and paper. In this part of the country people are 
more cautious and careful than formerly, and few men 
now are willing to trust unknown irresponsible per- 
sons with the important duty of grafting. their fruit 
trees. Not so. however, in some parts of the West 
and South, where we are informed the speculation is 
in foll blast. We hope this word of warning may find 
its way there, and prevent at least a few from allow- 
ing themselves to be victimized. It is but just to say, 
in this connection, that there are honest men engaged 
in this business of grafting—men in all repects worthy 
of confidence,—and the service they render to fruit- 
culture is very great. "What we have said will be no 
detriment to them, for they have characters to sus- 
tain them and inspire confidence. 

Quite as bad as any of the frauds we have mentioned 
is that of palming off indifferent and worthless varie- 
ties of fruits and flowers, as something new, extraor- 
dinary, and vyluable, at the most exorbitant prices. 
Crafty fellows perambulate the country with exag- 
gerated colored drawings and bombastic descriptions, 
and thus deceive thousands of people. The common 
Alpine Strawberry has been peddled for years with 
the word Mammoth (very captivating) prefixed. The 
Charter Oak Grape—a great fox Grape, utterly 
worthless, except as Mr. Longworth says, that it 
might serve for cannon balls if lead were scarce—for 
two or three years has had a fine run in almost every 
part of the country, at three to five dollars per plant. 
The “ Excelsior,” and several others puffed and par- 
aded about, are no better. 

Strange to say, very many of those who purchase 
such articles, could not be persuaded to purchase 
those of real merit. Nothing else will serve them but 
to be humbugged, to use a vulgar but expressive 
term. 

Newspapers lend themselves, unwittingly, as a gen- 
eral thing, to these frauds, and doa great deal of 
harm. The family newspaper is looked up to as auth- 
ority ; and when these speculators get their te 
desciptions published, their work of deception is half 
accomplished. 

The only thing that can remedy this evil, is the 
dissemination of intelligence ; and we call upon the 
friends of horticulture and of honest and honorable 
dealing, in all sete of the country, to lend their aid 
in exposing and arresting this system of fraud. It is 
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a disgrace to the trade and to the morals of the coun- 
try. A most unpleasant duty it is for us to give such 
a subject this importance ; but we cannot shrink from 
it. Ours is not the only country where such dishon- 
esty is practised ; the same game is played on a small- 
er or larger scale all over Europe, as the pages of their 
journals prove. 


If there be anything about which people shouldex- 
ercise extraordinary care and caution in purchasing, 
it is that of trees, seeds, and plants. What a loss of 
time and money, and wha‘ a disappointment and mor- 
tification, to be deceived in these matters! It is not 
difficult to avoid impostors, if we but determine on so 
doing. There are honest tradesmen enough every- 
where, from whom a supply can be obtained,—men 
who have character at stake, and who feel that their 
success depends upon their good reputation. These 
poupien who go abont the country deceiving, are here 
ta-day and there to-morrow ; they seek patronage but 
once. 


Our advice to all parties who desire to purchase 
trees, seeds, plants, or flowers—anything pertaining to 
horticulture in which frauds are or can be committed 
—is to place their orders in the hands of men whom 
they know to be trustworthy. Reliable tradesmen are 
well known, and those of them who have traveling 
agents, provide them, or should provide them, with 
the requisite testimonials with which they may thi 
the fullest satisfaction to those whose patronage they 
solicit. On this head a rigid inquiry should be made, 
No statement should be listened to that appears any- 
wise supicious, 


The Horticulturist. 


We see by the July uumber of the Horticulturist 
that this deservedly popular Magazine has changed 
hands, Mr, Vick as its publisher and Mr. Barry as 
its editor have retired from the managment of it, and 
it is now published by Robert Pearsall Smith, Phila- 
delphia, and edited by J. Jay Smith also of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Barry is widely known as an energetic, 
reliable, practical nurseryman, and a pleasing writer; 
his readers have confidence in his ability and integrity: 
Of course the nurseryman, orchandist and the amateur 
horticulturist have not only read the Horticulturist 
while it was under his charge, but they have studied 
it as a reliable text book, and felt safe when practising 
according to its teachings, we are therefore sorry to 
find that he has vacated the chair editorial. 


We are unacquainted with the successor of Mr- 
Barry but undoubtedly he is qualified to render the 
work as highly interesting and instructive as it has 
always been. 


Michigan Nurserymen. 

We wish to become acquainted with every nursery. 
man in the State, and would be pleased to receive a 
communication from each giving name and place of 
residence, also what kinds of trees and what varieties 
are mostly called for by purchasers, together with 


such other information as each may feel disposed to 
} give. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Reminiscences 0 of Childhood. 


Tlore to reve: to the days«f mv childhod, 

When joyous and f-ee I rowmetin the wildwod 
With br. thers snd siste’s to pluck the wild flowers, 
My days were all sunshine and sweet wo:e my hours, 





I was happy indeed, nor tock thought for the morrow, 
T dreamed not: f eare, and much hss ot s ‘rrow, 

With me ’tws all taugh er, one long runny hous, 
Nortuought I that e’er life’s horizon would lower. 


We had some tall maples rear by our “ Sweet home,” 
And father made sugar wh:n spring-time kad come, 
And often we urged bim to rest from his to:] 

Wh le we ‘tended kettles and ma.e th:m to boil. 


No kirg on his throne so happy cruld be 

As we, when we drank of the ssp f.om the tree, 
And oft our dear father woula Lend down a bough 
And make us a swing, we hardly tnew how. 


We fours many Lirds nests, some high and some low, 
Bit gear mother had taught us quite early to know, 

'T wag wicse” to take the bright «ggs from the nest, 

And so we obeyed her—she always knew bert. 
Sometimes we dug ground-nuts’ sometimes we ate leeks, 
And returned to the house with soled flnvers and cheeks, 
Tben quick to the pure gurgling brook we wou!d run, 
And wash hands and facce— twas nothing but tune 

Nor can I forget those sweet, Sabbath dry, 

When w- read the good Book aud sung hymrs of pzaise, 
of viele By et , and apostles we knew, 

We learced the “ Commaudments’ and Catech ‘am too. 
But years have gore by, and I must allow, 

That the real in life, ba: furrowed my brow, 

And those lov: ly sisters, the mats of iv childhood 
Have long slept in death, not iar from the w ldwood, 


Be ANN, OF THE FARMs 


Model Wives. 


With N. E. D.’s ideal of a model wife yet fresh be- 
fore us—that kind-hearted, sweet-tempered, loving lit- 
tle woman, “about five feet two, or three” who can 
keep house nicely, smile pleasantly, make good bread 
and butter, play or sing, and make it her business to 
keep herself, her husband and her home cheerful and 
happy—with this picture, originally drawn for the 
Farmer by N. E. D., and duplicated and reduplicated, 
with slight variations of tone and coloring, in the 
scores of delicate pen-and-ink daguerreotypes that 
have been sent to him within the past month, before 
us, another starts up from among the shadows of the 
sixteenth century seeming to challenge comparison 
by the contrast between the ideal of the past and pres- 
ent. A writer in the times of Henry VIII, thus de- 
scribes a model wife of those days. Mark the differ- 
ence; he is speaking of farmers’ wives, and in the 
quaintness of the old English style, says: 

“It is a wyve’s occupation to winnow all manner of 
of cornes, to make malte,to wash and ironyng, to 
make hay, shere corne, and in time of nede to help her 
husband fill the muckwayne or dung-cart, drive the 
plow, load haye, corne and such other. And go or 
ride to market to sell butter, cheese, eggs, cheykns, 
capons, hens, pigs, geese, and all manner of cornes.” 

It is very pleasant to talk about the simplicity of 
rural life in the early ages, but we doubt whether the 
wife of the humblest farmer in our state would care 
to exchange her in-door duties, circumscribed though 


they may be by fashion or custom, for all the freedom 
of primitive simplicity like that. 
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Mother. . 


[One of the Farmer's young friends, very young too, 
we should judge, has sent us a composition on the 
above subject. We should be glad, if we had room, 
to devote a page or two of each number to the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of little readers, and will even 
now publish an original article for that purpose each 
month, provided they come in a shape that will not 
require double the labor to prepare them for the 
printer that it would to originate and write them from 
the beginning. It is not necessary to write “baby- 
talk” to children who are able to read; and we have 
no fancy for the botanical alliteration of names chosen 
by anonymous writers now-a-days; write common 
sense, and give us @ common sense name, if you are 
too modest or bashful to give your own. But we make 
room for part of the letter of our youthful corres- 
pondent. ] 

My dear young friends, I wish to talk to you a 
little through the Farmer about your mother. Do 
you say that I never saw your mother, and therefore 
cannot tell you anything about her? It is very true, 
dear little Hattie or Willie, I never saw your mother, 
perhaps; but I have seen my own mother, and a dear 
good, kind mother she is. Yet I have often disobeyed 
her, and now the hot tears often steal down my cheeks 
when I sec the wrinkles of care on her once fair brow 
and think that in a few more years my mother dear 
must die. I sometimes wonder if it was my thought- 
lessness and disobedience that made those wrinkles, 

I have no doubt but that you have a kind mother, 
and do you love her? You think you love her, and 
no doubt you do; but do you always obey her willing- 
ly and cheerfully? Do you always try to please her? 
If you do you are laying up happiness and joy for 
yourselves in a future life. Do you try to lighten all 
her cares by your obedience and love? If you do, 
you love her truly; and if you are called to stand by 
her death bed, the tears you shed will be gentle and 
refreshing, and if you weep at her grave they will not 
be tears of bitter reproach, but of sorrow for the loss 
of the dearest earthly friend you have. Lrty Lane 

Komeo, Mich., 1855. 


Kissing Mama. 
. The following dialogue took place between two lit- 
tle boys on Congress street in this city not more 
than a week or two ago. 

Epprz.—* Do you kiss your mama every night 
when you go to bed? 

Cuar.ie.—“ No ; I just go to bed and never think 
of it. Do you? 

Eppiz.—* O, yes; I kiss my mama every night 
when I say my prayers; cause, I'll tell you why, 
Charlie ; you see she might die before morning, aud 
then would n't you be sorry you hadn't kissed her?” 








first, and then you would n’t have to be sorry. 
Did n’t you think of that?” 

Eppiz.—* ‘No, I didn’t. But then—but then, 
look here Charlie; would n’t poor mama be sorry if 
her dear little boy died without kissing her ? Some- 
body would have to be sorry.” : 

CuaRLiz.—* Well, I guess my mama would be 
sorry if she should find me dead in the morning; 
and I mean to kiss her every night. Wouldn’t you, 
Eddie ?” 

Eppiz.—* Yes; and love her all the day-time too; 
that will bethe best way to keep every body from 
being sorry.” 

These little boys did not know that their conver- 
sation was overheard ; neither of them could have 
been over five years of age, yet their artless words 
convey a lesson worth remembering to older hearts. 

Who is Effie? 

A correspondent writes us that he was captivated 
by Effie’s song in the last Farmer, and wishes to know 
how or where he may address her. He says he is 
twenty-six years of age, has blue eyes, handsome au- 
burn hair, inclined to wave, and a form of good pro- 
portion, standing about five feet eight; he is the son 
of a farmer, but intends to practice medicine and 
farming together. He desires Effie to give him an 
opportunity to open a correspondence with her by 
addressing a note, with her real name and place of resi- 
dence, to A. B. C., Box 86, Moscow Plains, Michi- 
gan. Not knowing who Effie ic, the only way we 
know of to inform her of this desire is to make it 
public through the Farmer; otherwise we might 
have enclosed his.note and sent it directly to her; 
thus saving him some weeks of suspense. 

Whoever Effie is, we hope A. B. CO. will not so 
far monopolize her time that she cannot sing for us 
again. 

Wuirewasu —T'he following excellent recipe. for 
whitewash js republished from the Farmer for May 
of last year, at the request of some of our friends 
who had tried it and found it good; but unfortunately 
lost the directions for making it. , We subjoin also a 
valuable recipe for firefproof paint, It will be found 
to answer other useful purposes besides withstanding 
fire, and its cheapness and durability will commend it 
to the notice of Farmers. 

For white wash extraordinary the following is the 
best recipe we have experimented with. The shades 
made by the‘ added ochre, umber, &c., are really 
beautiful. For the white-wasn take a clean barrel 
that will hold water. Pat in ita half bushel of fresh- 
burned lime, and slake it by pouring over it boiling 
water sufficient to cover it four or five inches deep, 
and stirring it till slaked. Dissolve in water, and add 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), which 








Cuaruie.—* Well, but see here; you might die ina few weeks will cause the wash to harden on the 
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wood-work. Add sufficient water to bring it to the 
consistence of white-wash. Now to make this a 
pleasing cream color, add four pounds of yellow ochre. 
For a fawn color, take four pounds of umber, one 
pound of Italian red, and a half pound of lamp black 
To make ita gray or stone color, add one pound of 
raw umber and two pounds of lamp black. The 


sulphate of zinc gives the wash a glossy whiteness, : 


and rendets it very durable. Adding the ochre, um 
ber, &c., does not change the wash—only its color. 





FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PREPARATIONS.—Slake com- 
mon stone-lime in a close vessel, aud when cool pass eight 
quarts through a fine sieve ; add to it one quart of fine 
salt and two gallons of pure water. Boil andskim. Then 
to every four gallons of this mixture, add one and a quarter 
pounds of rocky alum, three-fourths of a pound ef cop- 
peras, half a pound of potash, and five quarts of fine beach 
sand. This wash will now admit any coloring matter that 
may be desired, and may be applied with a paint or white- 
wash brush, in the same manner as oil paints. A writer 
remarking on the good qualitics of this preparation for 
roofs, says, “It looks better than paint, will stop leaka in 
the roof, prevent moss from growing, and when laid upon 
brick-work will render it impenetrable to rain or moisture,” 
A wash of this kind might be beneticially applied to the 
roofs of houses, &c., instead of paint. 





Dyinc Burrernur Brown.—The Scientific 
American has lately been publishing some very 
useful articles on dying, from which we take the 
following: 

“For 24 yards of common hems-made woolen 
cloth, put into a large, clean ket! e 3 lbs camwood, 
and 3 pecks of butternut bark, : rd allow them to 
boil for ten minutes; the cloth i: th»a put in and 
boiled for one and a half hours. Th» cloth is then 
lifted, and two ounces of coppera pl ::ed in the ket- 
tle, dissolved, and the froth skim: ed off; the goods 
are then re-entered, boiled for haifa: hour, lifted 
out, washed and dried. By iner ¢gia + the quantity 
of these dye-stuffs, and using ncre copperas for 
saddening, a darker brown will be produced. The 
butternut bark is used as a substitute for fustic ; it 
makes a fast color, but does not give as rich a hue 
to the goods. 











“Michigan Stock Register. 


Devons. 


No. 5. Red Rover 2d—Calved March 12th, 1852; bred 
by J. W. Hamlin of Aurora, New York, sold to E. M. 


Crippen, Cold Water, Michlgan, and now owned by 
Reuben Allen Mason, Cass Co., Michigan. 

Red Rover was sired by imported Red Rover, grand 
sire, Splendor-—known in western New York as the 
“Dibble bull,” “Lord Western,” &c, 

Dam “Rose” granddain Diana g, granddam Dairy 
Maid, g. g. granddam Victoria, bred by Wm. Garbuat, 
Wheatland, N. Y., g. g. g. granddam Lady, imported 
by Messrs, King and Patterson. 

Ned Rover has-all the traits of a “thorough-bred” 
in high perfection—weight, 2100 lbs., and is admired 
by all lovers of good stock. 

Red Rover will be at the State Fair, 

Reuben Allen, this 12th day of July, 1855, personally 
came before me, a Notary Public in and for the county of 
Cass, and State of Michigan, and testified that the 
above is a true copy of the pedigree of is Bull, Red Rover, 
and he verily believes the same to be true in all respects— 
Sworn to, the day and year above written, before me, 

‘ HemAN REDFIELD, 
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State Fairs for 1855. 
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nigella Alina leacagiea 
The Crops and the Prospects, 


During the present month the wool market has closed, 
and the wheat crop in many sections has been harvested. 
These two crops form the great staples of the cash produce 
of the farmers of the State, and everything connected with 
their sale is therefore looked upon with great anxiety. 
Wool in all markets has advanced in price, slightly, and it 
is generally thought that there will be a still farther rise in 
prices. It is to be noticed that there is a general advance 
in all the European markets; at the great German Fairs, 
the supply was not more than equal to the demand; and 
most of the wool offered was purchased at a considerable 
advance in rates. The prospect of a brisk fall trade and 
of a fair demand for gocds is tending to advance the prices 
here at home. The most of the wool raised in this State 
has been sold. There has already been shipped at leasta 
million anda half pounds from Michigan, Frongwhat we 
can learn there is still a large portion in the hands of far- 
mers, but not near as much as there was at this time last 
year, For this the holders will get better rates than have 
yet been paid. At least this is our opinion. 

The accounts of the crops from all sections are of the 
most cheering character, and show thut there will be a 
full crop. Much of the wheat has already been harvested, 
but the rains of the latter part of the month have not per- 
mitted it to be secured as speedily as usual, and have also 
had the effect of keeping back many from reaping, espe- 
cially in the more northern counties, These rains have 
also been so heavy as to create some alarm for the oats and 
corn crops. The market at present is ata stand still, deal- 
ers waiting to see the effect of the coming in of the new 
crop upon prices. No wheat has been sold in this mar- 
ket for some weeks, The latest price paid for Michigan 
wheat in the New York Market was $2.30 per bushel for a 
very prime lot. This is a decline during the month of 20 


cents per bushel, and would permit $2.00 to be given for 
old wheat here. New wheat has been reaching many of the 
southern markets, such as Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis, and has generally sold at reduced rates, showing a 
downward tendency all over the country. The harvest 
both here and in Europe will be about two or three weeks 
late: than that of last year, and no settled market rates will 
be established much before the month of September. 
While we were writing the above, a gentleman who has 
just arrived, showed some heads of wheat which he nad 
taken from a field where it had been cut, and had received 
the greater part of the rain which had fallen. The grain 
had all sprouted nearly half an inch and was entirely 
spoiled. The effect of the rain with the warm moist atmos- 





Notary Public. 


phere is proving very disastrous. 
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jase The present number of the Farmer contains 
many articles of importance to the Agriculturist of 
Michigan, among them are articles on the manage- 
ment of youvg horses, taken from the Farmers Mag- 
azine, of London; communications on the chess ques- 
tion, which we are sure will be read with interest. In 
this connection we-would say that, we wrote a notice 
informing Mr. Osburn, of Ottawa, St. Joseph Co., 
of the disposal we had made of the stalk of chess he 
sent to us, but by an oversight of our printer it was 
left out. We sent it, however to Mr. Markham, whose 
letter in answer appears in this number. The posi- 
tion he assumes, we think is correct. The same con- 
clusion we arrived at after a close examination of how 
the fibers of wood were attached to the skin of wheat 
We have often seen bits of chips attached to plants 
in the same manner. 

As the season of buying trees for fall planting is 
approaching, we cil. the atteution of all our readers 
to the article of P. Barry upon the tricks of itinerant 
peddlers of trees. The subject is one which every 
farmer ought to think about. before giving an order 
for a single tree for his orchard. Fruit is in demand 
and will continue to be needed by consumers, more 
and more every day. There need be no fear of an 
over supply of good fruit. 





%@ Subscribers visiting the city will romember 
that the office of the Farmer is at 212 Jefferson 
Avenue. 


Ia We have some communications on drain tile 
showing t®® advantage of using those manufactured 
in this State; which were not received in time. 
They will appear next time, 





Iz We wish very ‘much that our advertising 
friends would remember to send in their notices be- 
fore the 20th of each month, and correspondents, if 
they wish an early insertion, must forward their 
favors as early in the mone as possible. 


Tue Ono Stare Fam—We heve received the circu- 
lar and list of premiums, with the rules and regulations 
for the State Fair of the Agricultural Society of Ohio, 
It is a very extensive list. The fair this year is to be held 
at Columbus, which is a very central location that can easi- 
ly be reached ied by Radpoad. 


aly 8 eo Qe 
Ia The pamphlet containing the rules and regulations 
of Michigan State Agricultural Society for the State 
Pair, together with the list of officers and committee, is 
now in the hands of the printers, and will be issued in a 
few days. 


~<e 





Sexr-Acrine Gare.—We noticed a new gate figured in 
the Phrenological Journal for June, which is opened by 
the weight of the carriage, or wagon as it approaches the 
gate, and is shut by the same means after passing through. 
The inventor is Pnos Woodruff, Esq., Elizabeth City, N. 
J, Theright of use and directions for making may be 
had of the inventor or Messra Fowler & Wells, 308, New 
York City.—B. 





County I Fairs. 


WasurTenaw Co.-~The Pair. of the society isto be held 
at Ann Arbor, on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of October, and 
the annual address will be delivered by Governor Bingham 
on the 

Ca.Lnoun Co.~-The annval Fair of the society will be 
held at Marshall, on the 10th and 11th of October, and an 
exhibition of fruits and flowers on the 5th of September.— 
The address will be delivered by Prof. A. 8. Welch, of the 
Normal School. 








Rep Rover 2d.—-We call attention to the pedigree of a 
Devon bull, so named, owned by Reuben Allen, of Mason, 
Gass co, Fora Devonthe weight recorded is extraordina- 
ry, and if not fattened for the purpose of sale or weighing, 
it must’ be ecknowledged that: his size is extraordinary, 





Srumion Fieece.—C. HR Rockwood, Esq., of the town- 
ship of Flint, has shown us a remarkable tine fleece, just 
sheared off his Merino Buck. The wool is of beautiful qual- 
ity, and when weighed in our office, turned 13lbs, 124 ozs. 
Mr. Rockwood’s Buck isa full blooded Merino, and was 
sheared previously in May 64. He describes him as one- 
quarter Attwood, and three-quarters Jarvis ; imported or- 
iginally from the flock of George Campbell, of Vermont.— 
Genesee Whig. 


face eae Yt Pe ON EST 
Lowsty. Manuractunes.—‘The capital invested in the 
manufactories of Lowell, on the first of January, amount- 
ed to over $14,000,000. There are fifty-two mills running 
871,838 spindles, and 11,407 looms, At these and other 
departments of the woolen and cotton manufacture, 8,723 
females, and 4,542 males are employed. This working 
force produce weekly 2,230,000 yards of cotton cloth, 30,000 
yards of woolen, 25,000 yards of carpeting, and 50 rugs, 
consuming therefore 735,000 Ibs, of cotton, and 90,000 lbs, 
of wool,”"—Scientific American, June 30th, 
8 gee 


Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF TH WEATHER FOR JuNE, 1855. 


BY L. WOODRUEF, A ANN Anson, shen, 
Thermometer at....7 A. M. 2 PY, QP 
Highert temp, in month, 3H © (29 & 30) 91 > {33 & 29) 60: "(2 ) 





Lowest * (4tb) #2 (8d) 4a bad 
ee ee ee 58.0 70.0 1.0 
PRUE TE Ac andcews vodebe woekused cee socetbesansd 63,2° 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 
eS REESE OIE 82.3> (28th.) 
OM tative nenNetess eet cectessobssbueee siti 45 6 > (3d.) 
Greatest ally TAN GC). 00 ---~-nnneenernnnnsennnnrenne 82° 15th.) 
Least ----49 cisth, ) 
GE GAR) «oink ppdgagepgecen id dopbsvign~ > abd ¢dubiodeve dah 12. 
Part clear,......... 1. 
RTE SD <csincinpnens paveescetnbiinwa 0 - 1% 
Baye on which ruin Gil... ...<ss-epmaupadlleescisesénsecoce- 21. 
Total amedat Of iN, . 0. oc cncceasese sseccnnece de 


WINDS, 
W.,3 dava; N., 3 days; E., 3 days; 8.,4 days 8. W., 6 diys; N.W., 
9 duys; N. E., 1 day; g. E., 1 day. 
REMARKS. 
The first halfof this month was marked by usseasonably low 


temperature and moderate precipitation. On tne 16h a heavy 
sto m occarred, duving which about tvu inches of raio fel!, thor- 
ough'y refreshing the parche! earth. Rain fell also more or less 
durivg each of the succeeding 12 days, and over two inches in a 
single shower ef on'y an hour’s duration, on the morning of the 
19th. Such excessive precipitations were hardly ever before known 
in this vicinity doricg the same period of t e season. The total 
for the month 18 about dvuble the mean precipitation for June du- 
ring the last six years, and has not been equaled in ten years at 
least. Until near the close of the month, the temperature was gen- 
erally too low and chaogeable for the rapid growth of veg. tation, 
the maximum temperatures of the 28th, : 9th, and 30th, were 91°, 
92°, and 90°, respectively, aud. the air wa: quite oppressive from 
the high per centage of humidity. 

There was thunder and lightuing. on 13 days, very severe on the 
16h, 2ist and 27th. 

Frost oa the 4th and 12th. 
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PURE SUFFOLK PIGS! 
Suffolk and Leicestershire Cross Bloods, 


HE sa itscriber offers for sn'e several pairs of pure Suffolk Pigs, 
and the cross he' ween Suffulk and Leicestershire, either ‘n vibe 
ors'ngle Pigs, Werranted pure and thorough bred. Price per 
pair, $-0, or $10 ca -h for Pigs of eight weeks eld ndupward, Ali 
ord rs promptly attended to, 8S. P. WORBMLEY. 
Marshall, Mich,, May 25, 1255, fjv-6m) 


More Bounty Lands! 


BY AN ACT OF CONGRES®, passed March 3, 1855, ALL 

, Officers and Soldiers who have served FOURTEEN DAYS 

in any war in the United States since 1776, are entitled to 

160 acres of Lan:!, if they have not received it. Those who 

have rectived 40 or 80 acres, are now entitled to enough 

more to make up the 160, Those who have received 160 

acres are not entitled to any more. The benefit of this act 
extends tothe widow and minor children of the soldier, 

but to no other hei:s. These who bave been en in BATTLE 
are entitled to 160 acres, without regard to the period of tueir ser- 


vice. 
Those soldiers of the Black Fawk, Patriot, and ether wars, 
who served LESS than one m. nth, are now entitled to land, 
(7H Persons having claims under this, or any other act, will 
have them promptly attended to: by eall ng on, or writ ng to 
DAVID PRESTON & CO., Bankers, 
130 J fferson A: enti, Detroit. 
P, 3.—We have faithful and experienced Agents in Washington, 
and we make no charge in any case unless we obiain the land, 
Detroit, April, 1855, 6m7 


EGGS AND POUDERY. 
HE" subscriber offers for sale, of reasonable terma, EGGS and 
CHICKENS. from the following varieties of pure bred Fowls: 

COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium Coap entered as fore gn 
stock at the last State Fair, by G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio. 

BRAMAH POOTRAS, from I), P ° ewell’s premium stock, of 
Rochester, New York. SUMATRA PHEASANT GAMES, WHITE 
SHANGHAES, RLACK SHANGHAES, SPECKLED DORKINGS, 
BLACK SPANISII, WHITE BANTASS. 

The above are all warranted pure, and of the best stock in the 
country. Orders addressed to we, and arcompanied with the 
money, Will be promptly atfended to ; and letters of inquiry, post 
paid, thankfuily received. Prices of Eggs ranging from $2. to $3 
per dozen, and Chicks from $5 to $10 per pair, according to kind, 

Trov, Oakland co., Mich , April, 1855, [tf} E. H. CRESSY. 


CAND ABD STOME WORRRY POR SAtE 


7 undersigned will sell the following porcels of Real Estate. 
separately or together, to suit purchasers, viz., 7234 acres of ex- 
cellent farming land half improved, ‘North of the Adrian and 
Jackson Branch R. R., and adjoinmg the Depot Grounds; Also 
20, acres South of R. R. and adjoiving village plat; Also the 
undivided one half of 64 village lots.and the entire interest in 16; 
Also 37 5-7 acres of the hest stone quarry in the State, half a mile 
from the Depot, andadjoinin the village of Napole.n, together with 
a lucrative stone bu-iness ; Also 30 acres of excellent na ture and 
meadow land, adjo'ning the quarr and the'village; Also 2 village 
lots with a large stone Seuss and frame barn, 
Napoleon, April, 1855. tf L. H. JONES, 
o.HE. GCREGORY, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


DEALBR IN 
FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 
At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 


liy-tf) KALAAZ'0, M'OH. 


Pure Bred Stock For Sale! 
RENCH SHELP, Spanish Sheen. Duvham Cattle, and 
Suffolk Pigs, 0 8S. GOE 
Tippeanve, (434 

m *} 


fires 
WM. WAGNER, 
M‘s OFACTURBER and dealer in Ready Made Clothing, His 
assortment wili always be tound complete, Also, an assortment 
of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 
Custom Work and Cuiting done to order. No. 11, Phenix. Block, 
Main street, Ann Arbor, sich. jetf 


1854. FARMER'S WAREHOUSE. 1854, 
D.B.& GC. BURNHAM, 
Dealers in all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, Salt, Plaster and Water Lime. 
Warehouse near Railroad Depot, Bartz CreexK, Micu, [oct-tf.} 


AM PLES of Australian and Tuscany Seed Wheat can be seen 
at our Store, Price $3:00 pe: bushel. 

p. 0, & W.8. PENFIELD, . 
st : 103 Woodward Avenue Detroit. 

















NS. GOE, 
miles east «f Browaville.) Fayette County, 
_Penns sIvanis, 











| of the Stat-. 


TO FARMERS, MILLERS & LUMBERMEN. 





At the World's Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fair, and other Societies, have 
BEEN AWARDED TO 
CHARLES Ross’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


S the most _— Grinding Mills ever «ffered to the public. 
Either for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offals in Jarge flouring mills, they 
excel alf other kinds of mills, giving a lavger yield anda better 
flour, hav ng-no oscilating motion. and easily kept in good face ; 
and are the ony mill well adapted tu the unsteady motion of saw- 
mills, f rmeal, Grahem flour, or feed piding. The factory prices 
are $75, $100, 8140, $170, $200, and , and freight to the p'ace 
of delivery, For sale by M. J, © 10K, near the Pust Office, No. 19 
Griswold street, oppo-ite M rchants’ Exchange. To seen at 
WALTER CHESTER’S Warehouse, en the Dock, near the A. C. R. 
R. depot. To be fourd in operativn in this city. an’ various parts 
Descriptive circulars sent, by adres: ing 
MM. J, CORK, Detroit, 
'fe-1f] Agent fo~ Michigan and the Canadee, 


~ SALMON’S PATENT GRAIN AND GRASS — 
SEED SEPARATOR, 
FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS. © 


Awarded. the First Silver Medal] at the World's 
Fair, New York, and First Prize at Now 
York State Fair in 1852. 


Patented July G,18s3a. 


REPORT OF THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEXENTS AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

TO G, B. SALMON, ELGIN ILLINOIS :—For his Patent Grain 
and Grass Seed Separator, with the recommendation of being the 
best Practical Machine known asa Separator,—Award the Silver 
medal Hon, HENRY WAGER, Chairman. 

H. 8. Bannitt, Secretary. 
Tes Machine was invented expressly for Farmers and Millers, 

and will separate from Wheat, Cock!es, Chess, Red-root Seeds 
and Stems. Dead Kernels, and Gurlic, and the majority of Oats and 
all other impurities, 

It will clean Vats, Peas, Beans, Barley, Rye, Rice and Garden © 
3. eds, 

It will separate Oats from Peas, Beans and Corn, Clover from 
Timothy ; Red-top from C'over and Timothy ; Yellow Seeds from 
Flox, and a two seeds where there is a material difference either 
in size or weight 

("Town and County Rights for sale, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


Gre NA7. BEX, t., 


Cap.tf J AGLE-¥ OUND! Arbor, Mich. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF-~ 


ENGINES, 





min see of ain Kinds “aud rises sal? 
repairing done generally. 
____  BALAMAZOO, MICH, (apt) 
; M. CAMPION, 
Manufacturer and desler in 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


My assortmest will always be complete. Also, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
Gentlemens’ Furnishing Goods, 





_. Custom. work and cutting done to order. 


Phenix Block, Main st, Ann Arbor. ‘Sbietf 
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Fan BES. wet 


ExXCELI, SIOR 
Agricultural Implement Manufactory 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, ~ 


3869 AND 371 BROADWAY, ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





RICHARD H. PEASE, PROPRIETOR. 





THE EXCELSIOR RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 


WITH 


Threshers, Separators, Cleaners, Excelsior Cider Mills, and 
CIACULAR AND CROSS CUT SAW MILLS, 


For various purposes, and all other Implements adapted to the power, is not surpassed by any now in 
use, and is offered on the most liberal terms, both as to discount and warrantee. 


HE SUB‘CRIB K's wanu‘acturing the above Po ver 
which com» ines ail the qualities o° the m +t. elevrated Rail- 
road Hors lowers, and some very valaab e improvements, 


Capacity, Economy and Warrantee. 

The single Pow.r will thr sh trom 75 to 125 bushels of oa &, rye, 
bu‘ kwheat or barley, easi y, in “ne day, atter.ded by three men, and 
will saw from 20 to 25 cords of wood in the same tims and with the 
same number of men. The doutle Power wll perform elmo t 
double the emount cf wo k in the same time, with one additiona! 
mn, and all other wo k ofa similar kind with equal facil'ty, The 
construction « f this power is «uch that its motien can be readily 
changed from slo v to tast with the same speed of the horse, as the 
gears are all outs de the. P.wer, ond accessib’e at all times, 

The warrantee is .sfoliowa: Ifthe Powers do not answer the 
description, and do any rea nable amount of work required of 
them, the money w.ll be refunced, and the mach ne returned at 
the manuf. cturer’s expense, 


Fisk Russell’s Mowing Machine. 
The subs criber is sole Agent ‘or the State of New Yo rk,:nd gen- 
era! agent for the Unite : States, fr this celebrated m:chine, whict 
is justly entitled to its nume— 


at D. 0. & W. 





“ikING OF THE MOWERS.” 


Tt wi Leut and »preid 15 acres of grass ina dav, wth eae, and 
it is warranted not to clog. Jt cuts wet gros eqva ly as well as 
dry, and tine a: well asco rse. Is has two wueels anda “cam” 
mot.on, and -.o side draft. 1: can bee nveyed frem place to place 
wth a: much facility asa w gon. This machine was awarded « sil 
ves metal a’ the 7th 8 ate Agricultur:! Fair, in New York la t fal’, 
As th+supoly is limi et, ant the demwd large, please sen‘ ia 
yourord rs soon, Annexed isae rtiticateof B. B. Kir lund Esq, 
Trea urer of the N. Y. Agricultural Society: 

Dear Sir:—I used Fink Rus-e (8 Mowin; Ma h'ne on my farm 
last seison, “nd wowel avon 60 ac‘es of various xinds of «ras., 
from -oarse Timothy to short, fine grass, bot. green and ripe, 1 
nave no hesitation in saying hatin all its perform:nes, that is, 
eas: of raft, not clogg'ng, and the perf-ction of the cut, tis the 
» Kt wacuine I ever saw. 

Green u-h, N.Y. B. B, KIRTLAND. 

On the .6th of January, 1°54, 1 pacchised the entire «tock in 
trad+ and machinery forinanu’acturiog of the Aloany Agricultur- 
dd Works 0° this city, anlam prepired to furvish a fuli aud ¢ m- 
pl ite a-sortmeut of Ficld and Garden seecs, and 

AGRICULTURAL LUPLE MENTS 


Think‘u' for the patronage heretof reso liberally “estowed on 
ms, ' mot respctfu.ly solicit a share of the favor of the Agricul- 


tar.) commun ty. 
F :r further pirtenlara, adiress RICHASD/H. PEASE. 
A'bany, N. ¥. 


Albany, April, 1855. 


S. PENFIELD, Detroit. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

For the rapid cure of Couvhs, C..ldsa, Hoarsene s, Bronchitis, 
Whooping-Cou. bh, Asthma and Consu_ ption is universally known 
as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmo- 
n ry dsease. So wide is the fied of its es-fulness and so numer- 
ens tie eases of its cures, thet alm st every section of the cou try 
aboun’s in persons pullicly known, wio have Leen restored from 
tlarming and even desperate diseas:s of the hem by iteuse, When 
once tri d its superivrity over every other medicines «f its kind is 
tio appirent to escap? ob er ation, and were its virtues are known 
the pub.ic no longer hesi'ate what antidote to emrlov fur the dis- 
tressir g and dangerous affectio s of the pulmenary organs which 
areinci.enttoourcimae, B itstime y use many, nay almo-tall 
attacks of disease upon ‘he Lungs or thro t, are ar ested ard thus 
#re saved many thousands every year from a prem’ ure grave. No 
f mily should Le without it, ad those woo © neglect to pr -vid~ 
th -mselve: witha remedy which wards off this d.ngerous class of 
di-esses will have e'use tod po-eit when itis too late, Proof 
o the surprising -fivae’ of the Cherry Ve-toral nee: not be given 
to t:, Am-r can p-ople —they have livia proofs in every neigh- 
borheod. Batthore wh: wish tor.ad the ststements ef those 
who:e who'e health hes been restored and where lives have been 
raved by it. use, wil! fini t! em in my A» erican Almanac which the 
agent below named has to fu ‘nish gratis to every one. 





FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OBA 


FAMILY PHYSIC. 


1; PROF HAVFS, > tate Coemist, of Massachusetts, says they are 
the best of al! PiLLs, and annexed are the men wuo certify, that 
Doct. aes ki ows, vizz 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chiet Jurt’es Supreme Couct of Mass. 

EMOWKY WASHBURN, Governor of Mass 

W.C PLUNKETT Lieut. Gov, of M ae, 

EDWARD EVERETT, E- -¢., of state, and Senator of the'U. 8. 
LOBELT C. “INTHROP, Ex-Speaker House of Kep, U. S A. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE. ‘iuister Plenipot, t Great Britain, 
#JUHN B FITZPATHICK, Catholi Bishop of Boston, 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


Among the diseaas this Pill has cu.ed with astonisning rapidi'y, 
ve may menton'” - ; 

C sitven: ss, Bllious Complaints, Rheumatiem, Dro Heart 
bu n, Head:ehe artisicg f omaf u' ston ach, N-use:, Talgestion, 
Mor id I wetion of ne Bowela, end Puin a ising theref om, Fla u 
lency, Loss of App: t te all Ulcerousa‘d Ca aneous D's as. 8, which 
requi'e an ev; cuant Medicine Serofula or K ng’s Evil. They also 
by purifying the blood sn. stinulacing the System eure many 
Complaints which i would not bes: ppc sed they could reach; woe 4 
a3 Deafie s, Partial Blirdnexs, Neura gia and Ne: vous Ivritability, 
}) rangements ofthe Li er and Kien y-, Grout and other kindred 
Co» pliints, arising trom a low state of the bocy, er obstructions of 
lisfunet our, 

They are the best Pu-gative Med c'ne ever discovered, and you 
will but need to use them cnce to kuow it. 


INVALIDS READ AND JODGE FOR YOURSELVES, 


JU1.ES HAUEL, Esq, the well kvow + perfumer, of Chesnu street 
re ad pula, whose choke pro ‘ucts are fourd at almost every 
OUeL, ey Bt 
“I ain happy to say ef your CatHarric Pris, that I have found 
thi ma better frmi y mediene for common use, than any other 
within my knewle ge Many of wy friends have realized mukea 
berefis from them and coi.¢ de with mein believing that they pos 
sess © traordiuary virtaes for drvi g out diseases und curing the 
sick, They are not en) @ “vctusl ut safe and peasant to be ta- 
ken, qualities which muri make them valued by the sublic, when 
thoy: re know .” 
The vene-able Chaneellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimore, 
15th April, 1854; ¥ 
' “Dr, J.C. Ayer--8'r: I have taken voi r Pills with great tene- 
fit, for the listless es, langu: r, l-ss of appetite, and Pillious hea - 
ache, which ras of ‘ate years oveitik-n me in the spring. A few 
8 8 Of your billscured me, I have used Cherre Pectoral » any 
— in my fimily f-reouzhsand colds wit unfailins success — 
ou mrke your medicin«s with care, and feel it a pleasue to 
eom : end you for *he good ven h ve dore and ere doing.” 
a dely epoward =. 8. STEVENS, M. D., cof Wentworth, N 
+ Writes: 
“H ving us-d ou Caruartic Prttsin my practice, I certify 


fr m experie ce that they ar- ax invalu-ble pu gative. In care ot | ke. 


disorde ed functions of the liver, cau-ing headache, indizertion, 
co-tiveness, and the great variety of diseas>- that follow, they are 
&surer remod: than any other. In #l cases where @ pu gative 
revw.edy is required, I confident! v recommend these Pills to the pub- 
lic, aa superior to any other I have fouvd, They are sure in their 
oyeration, and perfectly safe, qua’ ities that make them an invalua 





l- article for public use. I h ve for wany years known vour 
Pectoral as the test Cough medich e .n the worl’, and these 
Pills are iu no wise infeior vo t, at amiratle preparstion fer the 
treatment of dist asus.” 
“Senate Chomber, Ohio. April 5, 18:6, 
Dr J C Ayrr—Honord -ir: I have m-dea tho: ough t:ial of 
the Carartic PiLis, left me.by your agent and i ave b en cured 
sy them cof the dreadful Rheumatism uu'er wuich he io.nd ne 
sutesing, Tae first dese re ieved me, wad afew subsequent coses 
uave entirely removed the disease, I fel in retter Lealth now 
than fors me ycars In fore, winch I attri: ute entirely to the effects 
of your CarHartio Pint, Youisw th i respect, 
LUCIOUS B. METCALF.” 
The above are all from persons who are pubicly know: where 
“hey resid», and wo wuld | ot make these statements witllout a 
thorough conviction that thev were true, 
REPARED ; Y J.C. AYE 
Practical and Analyt ca. Che sist, Loset!, Mas., and gold ty all 
res} ectable Drogeist every where. jyly 


. * EN hI \ ‘ »] 
RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, 
JR the Prevention and Cure of InreRMiTTENT and PeMirrent 
Fevers, Fever and Acce, Cuitts and Fever, Dump Acuz, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, NIGHT SwaTs, and al; other forms of disease 
whi h have ac ‘mmon origin in Melsria or Miaema. 

This is a NAQUKAL aN .IDOTE which will entirely protect any 
ec sident or traveler e en in the mos: s.ckly or mpeg | loca ities, 
from any ig or Billious disease wha ever, or any injury from 
corstantly inualing Malaria or Miasma, 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered 
from sny length of time, from one day to twenty ) ears, so that they 
need rever to have anotoer chill, by Senpaning in use accordiug to 
directions. The patient at once begins 10 ‘ecover appetite and 
s.r ngtx, until a permanent aud radicul cu ¢ is effected, 

One or two bot les will answer tor ord niry ¢ ses: some may re- 
quire more. Direciions printed in Germin, French, aud Spani>h, 

‘cou-pany ¢ach bott!. Ilricy Ore Dollar. Liberal d scouts 


made to the trade, 
JAMES A, RHODES. Providence, R, L. 
EVIDENCE OF SAFETY. 

Nxrw Yorks, June 1], 1855. 
‘I have mide a chemic'] ¢xin.instion of “Raopes’ Fever and 
Acurg Curr,” or “ NTIDOTE TO MaLaria, und hwe tested it fur 
Arsenic, Mercury Quinine. and Strychuine, but have not found a 
particle of either in it, nov hav~ I four d any substance ia its compo- 


sition that w uld provei juri us to the constitution 
JAMES R CHIL. N, M D., Chemist,” 


EVIDENCE OF MFRIT, 

“Lewispura, Union Co., Pa, M.y 2, 1855, 
Ma, J. A. Raopes—l'ear Sir: The bix of medic'ne you sent me 
was duly received on the 1th of April. [hav sold about half of 
it, and so fur the people who have i sed it are satisfied thatit has 
cured hm, Ith»s certainly stopped the Augue ineve i one that 
has used it, and six of the cases were «flong starding. My sister, 
who hus hav it for five or sx years buck, and could vever get it 
4ioy ped, except by Quinine; ard thatonly s) long as she would 

take it, is now, I think, entively enred by your remedy. 
Cc. K. McGINLY, 


CAUTION TO AGUE SUFFERERS, 

Take no more Arsenc, Tovics, Mercury, Quinine, Fetrifuges, 
Strycbnine, or anu-Periodies o° any kind, Th well known ine ffi- 
ceney of those + (xioux poisons proves them to be the efispring 
either of false med ¢ | principles, or of mercenary quacks, The only 
remedy in esistence that is Loth sure and harmless, is 

RHODES’ FEVER AN) AGUE CURE. 

For sale vy PRATT & HANMER, and by respectable de'ers 
Greaghent Ba Bate. jyly_ 
3s LTEIORNTON, 
Bae restener Farin and dealer in Hats, Caps, Fars, 











Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, Stocks, Cravats, Ties,Col- 

1ais, Handkerchicts, Glovea, Socks, Suspenders, Canes, and 
Umbrellas, and all artiéles usually kept at hat stores, Cash paid for 
furs. No, 27, Phoenix Block, Ma‘n St., Ann Arbor, Mich. *hbjerf 


Early Dutton Corn. 
LARGE supply of KAKLY DUTTON SWEET CORN—oxtra 
A fine—for pale by f[ap-2t] D. 0. & W. 8S, PENFIELD. 


FRED. W. FERRIS, M.D. | 
Homeopathic Physician and Surgeon, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


§ S just received and keeps constantly on hand, and for sale at 
New York prices. *lurg a d full ava rtment of Homecepathic 
Med cines, Tise. ures, Tri(uations, Pellets High and Low Dilutions, 








ke, 
ir. Ferris will pty perticulir attent on to tre treatment of 
Chronic Diseases ofall kinds, such as Liver Complaint, Scrofula, 
Erysipelas, Eplepay, St Vitus Dance, Dyspepsia, Coughs cf long 
standing, and dir aes of + emiles 

A'! pro‘essioral business promptly attended to. 


.. 


Office over Gieny e's Drug Siore, Ann Arbor, "bbjely 
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CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN RETREAT, AT BERLIN HIGHTS, ERIE COUNTY, OHIO. 
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256 THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
MO ORLT’S 


SEED PLANTER, 


or 
GRAIN DRILLER! 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1850. 


His. most val # le impleme't of husbandry, 
Fr pak whi: h is being used fur diilling Wh: at, Kye, 
a PAY N ‘ 1 te i Bailey, &, ia 80 constructed a to drop any 
De Brive’? BY } d ; quant ty of Seed per acre, and a” any depth re- 
4nn arbor -DING, ; qu red, Tre great syperiorty of the drill system 
j , Mich. over the old mode of. sow ng gran broate st, 
; must be obvious to erery cultivator of the soil — 
A saving at least of 20 pe~ cent. of seed, and seurly 
as much iv labor a maniie-t increase in product; a 
great snfeguard ag nxt droughtand the effects of 
frost, are all mutters of moment to ‘he 


ENTERPRISING FARMER. 


4 Of s-arcely !vs° moment, however is the s«tis- 
P23 trcitmto'e de ‘ved from the beauty and certain- 
Boe, ty ot the operation, 

The subscriber: xre now manufacturing and 


ZA A 
~ ee iy 
ES - Kn y- Ger prepare to furnish 
On the Most reasonable te: ms, at the shop of T A. Haviland. All orders thagiefuliy received and proirptly attended to, by 
T A, HAVILAN A. BEL ING. G, H. KHODES, 
Aon Arbor, Jaiy, 1955, {j'y°3t] 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


167 JEFFERSON AVEXUE, 24 DOOR FROM THE CORNER QY 
WOODWA'!D AVENUE, 
T this estab izhmeot may always be foand a large st ck cf 
Religious, Sechvo!, Th ologca', Scien.ific and M scellanesus 
Bveks Letterandec p paper. Piula and fanev statiunarv &e., 
&e. Tha publications of the Aweicon Bible Soe ety, Amerioun 
8. 8, U. ion, Methodi<t Book Cor cern, Miss 8. ™. society, :nd 
other religi us Soc.etie-, always on hurd and for sa‘e ac Cati- 
logue prices 
RANCIS RAYMOND, TyHpmas ¥. Cook, 
Detroit, July, 1855. 6m 


CGOOOo WOW IN USE! 
Y o UN G N u RS bE R Y ST o c K ” TE MO31 POPULAR FA“ MIN# IMPLEMENTIN tHE WORLD. 
HE +ubseribers, in addition to ther lerge suprly of well grown HE FARMING PUBICC are bereby informed that Letters 


~The Great American Cultivator. — 








Fruit and ort amex tal tre 8, & rubs pants, &e., offer to Nuz- Ta 

: , 1ock: tent have been 1a en ‘ut by te subscriber for h’s recent 
write 000 yee kas se satrten. 3 erat, _ grat improveme: ts in the manutfa tore of I E'S CTLTITATOR-; 
1 0000 Bt .uda.d Pear Tiees, 1 your od from the bud, improvements so great as to eutirely revolutionize the whole sy-- 
150,000 Dwarf “' Qe « “ tem of tarming, by 1etuclng the expen-e of cul ivation one-half 
350.0 0 Apple Seedlirgs Bs Me, ae «“ or more. Wherever the have bee. tnwocuced they have met the 

150,00 Cuerry * ee ae “ dco ve aprobation of Fa.mers. 
200 100 Uanes Orniien 2 « - wd INK’S PATEN CULTIVA!OR4: manufactured ly Levi Wells, 

Buff lo #t.: nvar the Bull's Heac, Rovhester, Price $30 


Toe whole of thiss ock 18 ren.a:kably we'l growr, and will be Ss 
solt in large parce:s at very low ater. _ au 3t D.), & WS. PeNFI' ED 

Fer o der rtock s-e genesa' advertis: ment remy (ee | + ¢ Urvaces, On 2g tod Lbix. ines 

CH" Catuloeues Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, and 6, sent to applicints enclosing Augtf By D..0O, & W.S, +NFIELD 
& pcainp to prep \y postage. — wy 


THORPE, SMITH, HANCH«TT, & CO. CARR & HUGHES’ 
_ Byrie-s>, th Juty, 1865. 8m iV PROVED BRAN DUSTE R. 


“PD AIL BOA HORSEPOW 41:8, THERESH: RS, SFPARA- THE St BSCHKIBER has purchased the right of thi« ma- 
: tors, Saw Mills &e. By D, 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. cuine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jackson, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Ingham, 
HMICKOK’s POUTABLE CIUER MILLS. and golicits the attention of mill owners to this improvement. It 
HESE Miuls are vow furnished with Iron Cylinders, aad will| was patented and introduced in 1851, aud in every case where it 
make from six to ton Larrels of c.der per day. has been used, has given the highest satisfaction, and in no case 
Waranted if dr ctions ave fulluwe’, Price $40. has been removed trom 4 mill where it has beew used. The aub- 
» at. D. 0., & WS, PENIIELM. | sc iber is ready to t tits machine, where used, to increase 




















; - . >.,| the yield atjeast one per cent, and no’ to lower the g of the 

“h Mt ba amattiag a me ™ Hort, Wheat, Loom. M fone in any 4vg ee, something which has b'en sought in vain in 
: REL ARES pet, Du: D U. & W &. PENFIELD I] the machines which have preceded this. I: is compact, simple 
od ici . 4 fo co: struction, and durable, being made in the most workmanl'ke 





and tasty manner, ie an ornament in any mill, pires but little 
Darnam Cattle and other Stock at power dad tiling altesdon, Aby ene waking Yo wiih ia ape 


PRIVATE SATB eats y aden 5 po 


HE Subecriber wi!l sell twenty-!f.e head o: Short Horns of bath Ann Arbor Mich. 
Kexes Soke parte eerree =— are revoerat: Bull Calves » REFERENCES: 
sea aed by him? wat: The coms and befor have) wo Goodale, Delhi, Mich. | P. R. Loomis, Jackuon, Mich. 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, “ C Trip, Anu Arbor, “ 


Also a superior lot of Jacks and Jennety, and a choice seieciion 
of South Dorm Sheep. i a Gage & Haynes, Chicag0, Ill. R. Alea, 
I shall be absent from home from the 9th to the 22d of Septem-| __ [nov tf] 
4, BROAD Hore Pow-1s, Threshers and Eeparuiors, Saw 


A 
‘ SETH A, BUSHNELL, Mille, Straw Cutters, always oo hand, 
Hartford, Trumbull Co, 0. July 21st 1855, aug3t® {jy-3t} D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 



































